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| ROYAL AGRICULTURAL . . 
.. SOCILTY OF EXGLAND. | 


F next year rene see a repetition of the history of the 
Exhibition of 1994, it is evident that the Royal Agricuitural 
Society of Enzland will have, in a phrase familiar at critical 
moments of politics, to ‘‘consider its position.” The loss 
encountered in 1903 is said to have just about exhausted 

its resources. But the bill run up in 1904 must be a great deal 
heavier. There were fewer entries, and each day showed, in 
comparison with last year, a considerable falling off in the 
number of visitors, and consequently of receipts. It is almost 
a misfortune that no one can be blamed for this. The show 
was excellent; in fact, one of the finest ever seen. It is true 
that the number of entries showed a falling off; but, except 
in so far as it showed a decrease of interest on the part of the 
exhibitors, this was not to be deplored, as the judges had quite 
as many entries as they could manage with comfort and satisfac- 
tion, while the general public would have gained little by having 
a few additional Shire horses or a greater number of shorthorns 

look at. The weather, which last year was so adverse, this 
year was all that could be.desired—not by any means chilly, but 
not too hot, and very pleasant to take a promenade in. Some- 
thing may be attributed perhaps to the absence of the King, who 
is usually a visitor, but who, on this occasion, was starting for 
Kiel, where his presence was of even more importance than it 
was at Park Royal. Another drawback was that the ground 
is curiously difficult to reach, considering how near it is to 
London. MKather imposingly it was advertised as_ being 
approichable either by the Great Western, the District, or 
the London and North Western lines. But practical experience 
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showed that the journey was a tedious one, at any rate to all who 
do not live close to Paddington Station. On the whole it seems 
as if Muswell Hill, or some place in the vicinity of Streatham 
Common, would have been more convenient. Either can be 
approached from a ceniral terminus and involve only a short 
journey. There are people who grumble under any circum- 
stances, but we cannot say that this time they did so entirely 
without cause. 

One or two writers have upbraided the general public in 
good set terms for non-attendance. Here was provided, they 
say in effect, as fine a show as the world could produce, and it is 
in danger of failing for lack of encouragement. We cannot 
pretend to sympathise with jeremiads of this kind. For one 
thing, an exhortation addressed to the ‘general public”’ never 
has much effect, for no individual takes it to himself. Then, 
again, it is absurd to expect people to go to an exhibition 
from a sense of duty or motives of philanthropy. They visit 
such places purely and simply to be interested or amused. It is 
casting no blame on the R.A.S.E. to say that the public was 
not attracted. All who provide entertainment in any form are 
well aware of the fact that, after everything possible has been 
done, one element of good fortune is still required to produce a 
success. It is just the little bit of luck that at the end changes 
a praiseworthy effort into a prosperous achievement. It may, 
however, be urged that Londoners are not very fond of agricul. 
tural shows, but with this we cannot agree. London is a very 
composite town, and contains as it were nations of every kind. 
Many of its inhabitants are country bred. A vast proportion of 
its merchant princes are landowners of some sort, and no small 
number are themselves breeders of pedigree stock. The most 
successtul flocks and studs in the South of England are owned by 
men whose chief avocations are in town. Both the Dairy Show 
and the Smithfield Show are well patronised. We feel sure 
that the Royal would be so, too, if only the fashion were set. 
Yet the last phrase may mislead. In the past the society has 
perhaps attached too much importance to Royal and aristocratic 
patronage. But though no sovereign could be more popular 
than the King, these are not days in which people flock to an 
exhibition merely because it has the Prince of Wales for a patron 
and the King for a strong supporter. 

Under the circumstances it must be difficult for the 
R.A.S.E. to decide upon a course of action. It seems a great 
pity that they should lose heart so soon after having come toa 
resolution to have a permanent show-yard in London; but, on 
the other hand, no one can expect them to keep on running 
these exhibitions at a heavy loss. The richest of the members 
might well grow weary of contributing to a fund which did not 
succeed in achieving the object aimed at. Yet we hope they 
will not give up without another try. The fates were against 
them on the first occasion. It rained badly during the whole 
time the show was open in 1903, and, through no fault of the 
promoters, the exhibition left a bad impression on the minds of 
those who visited it. Hence the shrinkage in 1904 which, as 
we show on another page, extends to everything connected with 
the show. Every class of visitor has diminished in numbers, 
and, with one exception, so have the exhibits. But this has to 
be said, that the show this year was as pleasant as last year’s 
was the reverse. Those who went, therefore, must carry away 
very pleasing memories of a varied and instructive enter- 
tainment. In other words, the foundation seems to be laid this 
year of a much better attendance in 1905. ‘There is a Scotch 
proverb which says, “A bad beginning often means a good 
ending,” and from the experience gained during the present year 
it may be possible to refashion the arrangements so as to increase 
their attractiveness in future years. Going to places of this kind 
is very much a matter of habit and custom. If Londoners could 
be got to look upon the Agricultural Show as a function worth 
attending, they would go in sufficient numbers to ensure a 
financial success. It has to be taken into account, too, that 
London is really the best centre in Great Britain for an agricultural 
show. Naturally enough, there are more farms where pedigree 
stock is kept near it than near any other town. It has becomea 
fashion among those who have made fortunes in commerce to 
own an estate in which Shire horses, shorthorns, Jerseys, or some 
other breed is kept, and from this class come a large proportion of 
the exhibitors. They are also able and willing to support agricul- 
ture. Among their number are a few men to whom the Shire 
Horse Society, the Shorthorn Society, and the Royal itself are 
very much indebted. Thus we do not regard Park Royal as a 
hopeless concern, though perhaps it might be necessary, if the 
show is to be made a success, to democratise the society a little 
and introduce new blood into the council. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mildred 

Follett, who was married to Mr. Gilbert Follett, of 

the Coldstream Guards, on Thursday. Lady Mildred is the 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Dunmore. 
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HERE is something almost akin to the atmosphere of 
drama in the proceedings at Kiel. Externally we 
have tivo august sovereigns, host and guest, apparently 
enjoying the pleasures provided by a regatta. It 
reads like an idyl to hear that tie Emperor William 

and King Edward VII. were almost drowned by the bouquets 
of roses thrown to them by schoolgirls, and the incidents of 
the meeting have so far been of the most pleasant description. 
The speeches delivered are characterised by the utmost 
urbanity and kindness. But even in the amusements of the 
occasion there are sterner symptoms. The Kaiser took the 
King and showed him the immense arsenals, and told him of 
the great warships that had been built, and of others that were 
in contemplation. His pride in the German Navy was uncon- 
cealed. So much for the outward and visible signs. But under- 
neath is glowing a resentment and a rivalry between two great 
and powerful nations. We fear it can no longer be denied 
that antipathy to Great Britain is a growing force in Germany, 
and politicians and publicists are watching this meeting with the 
keenest vigilance, wondering if in the end it will make for peace, 
or produce some embroglio that will conduce to the manufacture 
of those complications that end in hostility. Those who realise 
the dread horror of modern war will earnestly pray that the 
influence of sovereigns and statesmen will be directed in a 
whole-hearted manner to the maintenance of peace. 


It is extremely difficult for the imagination to form a picture 
of the sea fight at Port Arthur which shall at all approximate to 
the reality. During the weeks that have elapsed since the 
sinking of the Petropavlovsk, and the damaged one to the other 
ships, it is evident that the engineers and shipwrights in the 
arsenal have been exerting themselves with the utmost energy 
and ingenuity. No one could have believed that with the 
resources at their disposal they could have refitted the ships and 
brought out a fleet of twenty-five vessels; but so it was, and 
evidently the rumours of explosions being heard in the Port were 
due to the attempts to blow up the wreckage with which the 
Japanese had tried to stop their egress. But all was clear at 
last, and through the narrow way the Russian fleet slowly 
steamed, taking the greater part of a day to get outside the 
harbour. Their intention must have been either to offer battle 
or to get to the open sea. But apparently the one thing lacking 
in the Russian fleet is that for which the Japanese are most dis- 
tinguished, namely, an intelligent anticipation of what is likely 
to happen. No sooner were they outside than that new hand- 
maid of war, wireless telegraphy, flashed the intelligence to 
Admiral Togo. ‘Then followed one of the most dramatic scenes 
in modern warfare. 


The cue of the Japanese is not to risk their precious ships in 
open warfare. They act with the consciousness that it will be 
difficult inde:d to replace whatever is destroyed; so they headed 
the adversary’s vessels and manceuvred all day, Admiral Togo 
giving instructions to his flotilla of destroyers to attack immediately 
after sundown. Unfortunately for the Russians, the tide was 
back and return to the harbour difficult, if not impossible, so 
eventually they had to cast anchor and await the issue. A scene 
of the most dreadful nature followed. The Japanese, with the 
reckless and brilliant daring that has characterised the whole of 
their operations, commenced a series of attacks, that of the 
sixteenth flotilla being the most effective. The destroyers 
approached as close as possibie to the adverse fleet, which seems 
to have rained shot and shell upon them with all the vigour and 
swiftness of modern gunnery ; so much so, that the destroyers 
are said to have been hidden in volumes of water raised by the 
projectiles cf the fleet. But one at least of the torpedoes took 
deadly effect, and a battleship of the Russians sank almost 
immediately in smoke and flame. How many others were 
damaged is not exactly known; but the survivors crept slowly 
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back into the harbour with damaged vessels and probably with 
considerable loss of life. So far as is known at the time of 
writing, that is the history of a modern naval battle. And on 
land the net is gradually being drawn round the Russian army, 
so that it would seem as if a miracle were required to save the 
empire of the Czar from irretrievable disaster. 





Meanwhile, it is evident that in Russia itself a considerable 
part of the population views the progress of the war with a dull 
indifference to the result. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in another 
part of the paper, deals with the singular declaration whieh 
Count Tolstoy has thought fit to emit at this most sad and most 
critical point in the history of his country. The immediate 
question, however, is to what extent the enervating and unmanly 
doctrines preached by Count Tolstoy are shared by his country- 
men. It is the strength of the Japanese that no sentimental con- 
siderations of the kind occur to them at all. They act as Nature 
acts, that is, with the belief that the life of the individual is 
nothing, and that of the community everything ; and not even in 
ancient days, when every heart echoed the poet’s line, ‘* Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori,” was the individual readier to 
sacrifice himself for his fatherland. Count Tolstoy does not 
seem to recognise that there are many things worse than death. 

A DESERTED GARDEN, 
A dainty pleasaunce set within 
Four walls whereon the lichens creep; 
Sweet shadowed paths she wandered in 
Last vear her daily tryst to keep. 
Above the foxglove’s silver spire, 
The tangled woodbine stoops to kiss 
The poppy’s flame of scarlet fire, 
The honeyed buds of clematis. 
Down yonder path she used to come, 
And swiftly all things were astir: 
The wild bird notes, the blue bees’ hum, 
The blackbird’s whistle greeted her! 
Here rows on rows of lilies set 
Their fragrant bells all snow and dew; 
Pied daisies made a coverlet 
Where her small feet should tread anew. 
Her sad glance wandered to the hills 
As though perchance she were forgot! 
Her hair, the gold of daffodils; 
Her eyes, the blue forget-me-not. 
I wonder why she comes no more 
Now all her garden is aglow; 
Prodigal of its scented store 
Of roses that unheeded blow ? 
The lilies that were once her care 
Droop their pale bells—forlorn, estranged, 
And now I scarce dare wander there 
My lady’s garden is so changed 

ISABEL CLARKE. 


On Monday afternoon, at St. Giles’s Cathedral, Lord Rosebery 
unveiled a bronze bas-relief figure of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
executed by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens. Ina short speech he 
said that Stevenson’s memorial was not in this tribute of his 
admirers, nor in the school he founded, nor in the splendid 
edition of his works, but in the hearts of young America, young 
England, and young Scotland, to whom he had revealed so 
fascinating a personality that he was almost idolised. It seemed 
to him particularly pathetic that Stevenson’s bones were lying 
in those distant Pacific islands, far from his beloved Lothians, 
and far from the town he loved. Mr. Sidney Colvin, who 
followed, made it his chief point that since Stevenson’s death 
there had. been no signs of reaction in his fame. The inscription 
above the figure is taken from a prayer of Stevenson’s, ‘‘ Give 
us grace and strength to forbear and to persevere; give us 
courage and gaiety and a quiet mind; spare to us our friends so 
often to us our enemies; bless us 1f it may be in all our innocent 
endeavours, if it may not, give us the strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we may be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath and in all changes of fortune, 
and down to the gates of death loyal and loving to one another.” 


The obituary of the week contains the well-known name of 
Mr. Clement Scott, one of the most popular writers on the 
theatre that ever lived. When at the height of his influence, it 
was said that a play could be made or marred by his notice in 
the Daily Telegraph. Clement Scott was born in a literary 
atmosphere, his father being the Rev. William Scott, at one 
time incumbent of Christ Church, Oxford, and later vicar of 
St. Olave, Jewry. The elder Scott was a considerable journalist, 
forming one of the band of writers who were taken from the 
Morning Chronicle by Douglas Cook to form the staff of the 
Saturday Review. Mr. Clement Scott himself began writing at a 
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very carly age. He was born in 1841, and, after writing in a 
number of mincr journals, he was appointed dramatic critic of 
the Daily Telegraph in 1872, and was one of the young lions over 
whom Matthew Arnold used to be playfully sarcastic. In 
addition to his dramatic work, he wrote some very catching 
verses, and was in every respect a man of letters. 


That interesting personage the Alake of Abeokuta, who has 
been sojourning in England for some weeks, will start, according 
to the present programme, for his native land, in the Baerutu, 
on July oth. One of the most satisfactory features of his visit 
has been the emphatic manner in which he has strengthened 
the hands of those who would remove from the natives of 
West Africa the absolutely fatal temptation of alcoholic drink. 
He has not only received very favourably an address on the 
part of the Native Races’ Liquor Traffic United Committee, 
thanking him tor the measures he has taken to prevent his own 
subjects suffering {rom the unchecked importation of liquor, but 
has even introduced the subject, which he has much at heart, in 
an interview with Mr. Chamberlain. In the opinion of the 
Alake, who said that he viewed with satisfaction the recent 
raising of the duty on liquor in West Africa, it is very desirable 
that that duty should be raised still more, say, to the virtually 
prohibitive height of a shilling a gallon. Whatever the opinion 
of the Briton may be on the temperance question generally, 
reasonable men can hold but one view on the effect of alcoholic 
liquor on the uncivilised races, and that view is the view of the 
Alake of Abeokuta. 

The question of renewing coal supplies at sea is one that 
has an especial interest at the present moment, in view of the possi- 
bility of Russia’s Baltic fleet making its way to the scene of war. 
It is a question also that cannot fail to be of importance at any 
time and for all countries. A new invention to render coaling 
on the high seas more safe and speedy, was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Royal United Service Institution, on the occasion 
of a paper read to the meeting by Mr. Mackrow, naval architect 
tothe Thames Ironworks Shipbuilding Company. According to 
the claim made by Mr. Mackrow for his invention, which has 
been given some experimental trial, the coal can be conveyed 
along a continuously running line from the collier to the ship 
being supplied, without the speed of either suffering much 
diminution. Thechief drawback in this mode of conveyance has 
arisen hitherto from difficulty in keeping the conveying line 
taut. In the invention discussed at the recent meeting of the 
Royal United Service Institution, the difficulty was overcome, 
according to the claim of the inventor, by a great weight 
suspended on the line, which was thus kept at a fairly uniform 
tension. 

The romance of picture dealing has been curiously illus- 
trated at Margate. Mr. Charles Feret, the author of ‘* Fulham 
Old and New,” and a wel!-known antiquarian and art dealer, 
was walking quietly through Margate Auction Mart, when he 
noticed three dirty old pictures for sale. On looking at them he 
found that one of them had on it the signature of Constabie. It 
is a picture of Salisbury Cathedral from the meadow, with the 
weir and river in the foreground. Now the three pictures were 
put up in one lot, and Mr. Feret began the bidding at five 
shillings. Somebody bid sixpence more, and the price went up 
to ten shillings, at which his competitor grew silent, and the lot 
was knocked down to Mr Feret. Afterwards the picture was 
examined by an expert and declared to be worth £600. Mr. 
leret already has had 100 guineas offered for it. If the picture 
be genuine, no doubt he has made a wonderful bargain, but the 
story to us reads very much as if it were only a good copy of 
the original. However, we skall know in good time what is the 
true state of the case. 


A more praiseworthy manner of bequeathing property could 
scarcely ke imagined than that of the generous donor who has 
been the means of obtaining for the public the view from 
Crockham Hill. The space covers about three acres, and is 
situated about two miles from Westerham and about three miles 
from Edenbridge The view has been described as a “ beautiful 
and extensive one, embracing most of the Weald of Kent and 
Ashdown Forest, to Leith Hull, Blackdown, and the hills of 
distant Haslemere.” The funds employed to acquire it were left 
in trust to Miss Octavia Hill, ‘¢in memoriam,” by a lady. Miss 
Octavia Hill purchased the land and handed it over to the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty, and thus the public acquire the right to rest there and 
admire the characteristic surroundings. 


The eiegant experiment of “planting” May-flies on the 
‘. 5 . I ° od oa ” 
Hertfordshire Colne has succeeded in a measure. The “eggs 

—or, we imagine, rather, the larva—of the May-flies were 
obtained through the endeavours of the Guildford hatchery to the 
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number of 100,000, and placed on likely parts of the bank in 
1g01. In 1903 there were a good number of flies, though it was 
noticed that most of them were males. This year there have 
been many more. The importance of having a “sporting”’ fly 
on the water is only equalled by the damage done by a fly which 
teaches the trout low and grubby habits. Thus on the Northern 
rivers, where the margins of the streams are covered in places 
with layers of stones, the stone-fly abounds. As a fly it is quite 
admirable. But, unfortunately, it passes most of its life as a 
“creeper,” an insect looking like a gigantic earwig. For a jong 
time the trout forsake all more sporting flies to “grub” for 
creepers in the shallow water by the bank. There are no May-fly 
on these streams to teach the fish better habits. 


ON APPYNT’S SHOULDER. 


Here upon Appynt’s shoulder, 
Where the curlews wheel and turn, 
And the soft-eyed sheep 
On the hillside steep 
Go winding into the fern, 
I lie on the grass and dream 
In my kingdom of earth and sky, 
Watching the gleam of the Irfon stream 
As it wanders down to the Wye. 


Here upoi Appynt’s shoulder, 
When the sun is warm on the vale, 
And a soft white cloud 
Goes past unbowed 
Like a gliding summer sail, 
I can hear the grey geese scold, 
And the village pitchers fill, 
And the stallion call from the farmyard fold 
To a pony out on the hill. 


Here upon Appynt’s shoulder, 
When the night rides down in stars, 
And the mists are strowed 
On the iron road 
That rings to the Swansea cars, 
I stand on the hill and dream 
That grief is a world away, 
That life is fair as the Irfon streain, 
And sorrow dead as the day. 
Witt, BH. OGILVIR: 


Why do birds live so much longer than mammals, which 
are often a hundred times their size? Possibly, among other 
things, because they have beaks instead of teeth. All the 
felida become weak and liable to starvation as their teeth drop 
out or break. Neither are the herbivorous animals in much 
better case. Old horses would probably die of starvation if wild, 
for their teeth would fail them; indeed, on some of the Fells 
the Vell ponies have to be killed when advanced in years, 
because their teeth are worn away by cropping grass so close to 
the rock. Rodents constantly die from injuries te teeth. But a 
bird’s beak neither wears out nor drops off, and as it constantly 
swallows fresh grit to aid in grinding food in the gizzard, that 
needs no repairing either. but the age of Mr. Meade Waldo’s 
eagle owl, referred to in last week’s Country Lire, a_ bird 
which had lived in captivity for seventy-five years, is a very 
remarkable fact. It gives far more probability to the stories ot 
great age among birds which have been quoted and requoted in 
books. It would be extremely interesting to know what is the 
limit of life in other and 4ess-known creatures, the age, for 
example, of the gigantic crocodile seen by Sir Samuel Baker in 
the Nile ‘“‘ Sudd,” which he took for a ridge of rocks, or of some 
of the South Atlantic right whales which visited the harbour of 
St. Sebastian, where none had been seen for a century. 


At the present time, which is the ‘cherry ripe”’ season of 
the year, the effect of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act is very 
strongly in evidence in the cherry orchards and strawberry fields 
of Kent. Owing, probably, to the operation of that Act, in con- 
junction with the legislation on education which keeps the country 
boys in school, it is quite certain that the numbers of most of our 
small birds have increased very greatly in the last few years. The 
present is a fairly good cherry year, in spite of some blight, and 
the fruit is the more precious because the crop of cherries last year 
was almost a total failure; but everywhere the fruit farmers are 
having hard work keeping the cherries and all small fruit from 
the birds. On the farms where fruit is the principal business it 
pays to keep a few boys to scare the birds away, though even 
then if the farmer is not up at daylight to see that the boys are 
in their places the birds will be too early for him. But on the 
farms where the orchard and the strawberries are only secondary 
interests, and ail present available labour is wanted for the hay, 
there is very little chance of saving much from the birds. 
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The definitely fixed date of July 23rd for the meeting of the 
athletes of Harvard and Yale at Queen’s Club with the best of 
our * Blues” from Oxford and Cambridge, suggests at once some 
comparisons. In the past we have found that the Americans had 
the better of our men rather because of their very hard, careful, 
and methodical training than because of better physical gifts, and 
the question arises whether we shall be able this time to come to 
more even terms with them in this regard. The general British 
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OR the 
refresh- 
ment of 
a jaded 
mind we 

are not sure that 
the hills are not 
better than the sea 
itself, and among 
the hills the most 
joyous object is 
the laughing little 
stream that pours 
down acleft in the 
rocks and makes 
a silver thread in 
the valley. We 
all know this 
stream. It exists 
wherever there are 
hills — in Wales, 
on the Scottish 
borders, in the 
Highlands of Scot- 
land. Probably, 
however, there is 
one that is known 
best of all, and 
loved best of all. 
It, 1S. ‘So; at any, 
rate, with the pre- 
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sent writer. His stream is not world-renowned for its beauty, 
It is not so 


and does not even lie in the track of the tourist. 
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NATURAL STEPPING-STONES. 


LIPre, 5 


view is that the Americans err a little on the side of taking their 
games and athletic sports too seriously; but, after all, if it is 
worth while crossing the Atlantic to compete, it is surely worth 
while to take considerable pains to do the best possible in the 
competition. Even if we still shall regard the Americans as 
‘¢ over-strenuous’”’ 1n games, so as to lose the sense of their true 
meaning and proportion, it is possible, on the other hand, that we 
may be just a little too careless and light-hearted. 


STREAM 

REAM. 
Zs Oe long but that a 
man may walk the 
length of its whole 
course in a single 
day, and not be 
tired at the end. 
Far up in the hills 
is a tiny pool, at 
the bottom of 
which you can see 
water gently bub- 
bling up, as cham- 
pagne will do in 
a glass after the 
foam has_ passed 
off. Here the little 
stream rises, hence 
it flowsaway. At 
first it isbuta mere 
ditch, over which 
at many places the 
heath joins and 
conceals the water. 
Iurther down it 
is lost in bracken 
and rushes, so that 
it requires obser- 
vation to know 
that, to use an 
expressive Nort! 
Country word, the 
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water is “‘siping” its way all the time under this conceal- 
ment. The ground is nearly level, so that even where visible 
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There are, of course, great floods 
during certain seasons of the year, but 
it has never seemed to me possible that 
any fish could make its way up the 
precipitous rocks, even when water is 
coming down in great volume. Yet 
the eel, too, may be seen in these 
upland ditches. Whether he has 
travelled up in his zeal for seeing the 
world, or was left there when the hills 
and the rivers were formed, someone 
else may determine. 

But now our stream is fairly 
started on its way, and, being rein- 
forced by driblets of water that come 
in at various points, gaily begins to 
jump down into the valley. A beau- 
tiful dale it is, with a descent that 
keeps the water brattling and foaming 
at every point, and occasionally gives a 
drop that forms a beautiful cascade. 
These cascades have all something of 
the same character. The water comes 
running swiftly to several boulders of 
rock, on which you may easily step 
across. Down below, a great basin 
has been hollowed out in the course of 





Copyright : A RUSHING RIVER. “COUNTRY LIFE.” — innumerable ages, and this is filled with 
. . water so clear that you can count 
it looks only like some half-stagnant ditch. On every side every pebble on its floor. It is inhabited by trout 4in. or 5in. 
stretches a gaunt moorland, with the crest of a hill looking long, that at your approach whisk madly round for a few seconds, 


down from the distance, and wide fields 
of heath all round it. There is soli- 
tude, and there would be silence were 
it not that in the early June days the 
curlews are shrieking overhead. They 
have come here from the seaside to 
build their nests, and the appearance 
even of a quiet wanderer fills them 
with parental fear; and instead of 
siving vent to their common and melan- 
choly cry, they literally shriek, as they 
hasten hither and thither in wild alarm, 
and sweep in great circles around the 
nest and the figure that they think is 
gsoing to molest it. There is heard, 
too, the bleating of sheep, the sound 
that among the hills is invariably 
associated with the voice of many 
waters. Along this waste the water 
goes, until at last it comes to some- 
thing of a declivity. <A ripple from 
another ditch joins it, and soon, like a 
small white thread, the united streams 
tumble over a bit of rock into a clear 
pool below, where small trout may be 
seen swimming. How they get up so 





high is a puzzle for which we have no F. J. Mortimer. TUMBLING UNDER THE BRIDGE. Raise 
solution. Tlsis first pool is about 

1,500ft. above the level of the sea, and I have caught small and then dash into the deepest place just under the waterfall, 
trout in it when I was a boy, and seen them many a time since. where they are slightly hidden by the ripple of the stream and 


the flecks of foam made by the descent. 
Then from this the water oozes out, 
and soon begins its gay journey again. 
The course is very remarkable. It 
covers acres of land, a great waste of 
stone and boulder on either side telling 
of the terrific force of waters that ran 
down here during the winter floods, 
a force that shifts rocks of many 
tons in weight, and carries huge 
stones down with it as if they 
were playthings. But in summer it 
looks like the beach of a rocky shore, 
with only a tiny stream broken into 
two or three little rippling channels, 
winding its way down the middle, 
or seeking an easier road at either 
side. Green bracken and other plants 
grow up and partly hide the stony 
course, and a few gorse bushes have 
sent their roots firmly enough into 
the ground to withstand the flush of 
the floods. In early spring they take 
anew greenery, and are blazing with 
gold in June weather. They afford 
nesting-places to some of the moun- 
tain birds that haunt the stream. 
- Walking down, one has many winged 
Copyright A WELSH STREAM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” companions. The noisy sandpiper 
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“‘skirls” at you; the little dipper, with his white throat, flies from 
stone to stone, whisking his tail up and down and looking 
very like the knowing wretch heis. Probably some of his young 
are out and making their first flight. If alarmed, they drop into 
the water, and you think they are in imminent danger of being 
drowned; but somehow they manage to keep atloat, and presently, 
being drifted to some rock or stone, 
emerge and preen themseives as if 
nothing had happened. Greatly do 
the swallows love the mountain stream, 
and you may see them, each with 
his particular beat, flying up and down, 
returning and returning to the same 
course, often dipping into the water 
after insects, and twittering with plea- 
sure when two or three happen to 
come together. In very dry weather, 
when food is difficult to procure, 
great white gulls come _ here too, 
and they, too, beat the ground with 
curious regularity. When fishing I 
have often watched one in his haunt. 
He flaps steadily up, watching the 
shallow poois for trout, and diving 
down when he has a chance of getting 
one. These gulls roost at night on 
the tops of the hills among the 
heather, and I have often put them 
up when returning from a_ day’s 
angling. Another favourite companion 
is the heron, who sits on one leg, 
gazing with a philosophic eye into 
the pellucid depths of the water, till 
a playiul or hungry trout, lulled inte 
security by its apparently motionless 
unconcern, ventures from behind the 
stone where he was hiding. In a 
moment down goes the strong beak, 
and he is transfixed. Often, how- 
ever, it is an eel that the heron 
strikes, and you can see the end of him wriggling in the 
bird’s mouth as he is carried away to the distant heronry, 
where he will be served alive to the younglings. When 
disturbed, the heron rises, and with long, slow flaps of his great 
wings cuts across the bend of the stream, and alights at some 
other pool, where he resumes his characteristic waiting attitude. 
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In days of old, when oaks grew in the adjoining bog, they 
formed nesting-places for the raven, and in the district this sedate 
and solemn bird is still to be found; so that if the traveller be 
lucky he may get a sight of Ralph regaling himself with the 
remains of some lamb that has come to an untimely end, or a 
rabbit that has paid the penalty of life to a stoat. Not many 
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furred creatures are to be scen. Perhaps the most numerous is 
the fox, who looks very red as he rises from your feet and goes 
off leisurely among the bracken, his body showing here and 
there when he comes toa bare place. In these summer days 


he is like a spendthrift who has come into money, and goes 
about with much swagger and iusouciance, quite well aware 
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that nobody is going to hunt or destroy him at this season, 
while the innumerable rabbits, to say nothing of the birds, afford 
him a limitless supply of food. Far otherwise will it be at 
Christmas, when Reynard, the gay and gallant, is reduced 
to the most pitiable shifts to maintain his life, for on Christmas 
Day the shepherds have a custom of assembling and holding 
their annual fox-hunt. It is not 
conducted on horseback and accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, since 
this is an unhuntable country, and 
no pack of hounds comes near it. 

But the shepherds know the 
ravenousness of the fox, and, solici- 
tous for the safety of their charges 
at lambing-time, assemble with their 
dogs and their guns to slay him, 
however and wherever he is found, 
not as an honourable enemy, but as 
spy, thief, and vermin. The shep- 
herds seem to belong to the land- 
scape. The hills would not be like 
themselves if there was not a man 
shouting apparently at them, but in 
reality to a couple of dogs which, at 
a long distance off, are driving the 
sheep. Every night the sheep are 
driven up to the highest summits of 
the hills, partly because it is their 
nature to ascend, and partly because 
the air is better for them and _ free 
from the flies that during summer 
are a torment in the valley. Early 
in the morning—at dawn, that is to 
say, even in summer—the shepherd 
comes and sends them back again to 
the slacks and glidders, where the 
freshest grass is to be found, so that 
with the unceasing noise of the stream 
there mingle the man’s voice and the 
endless bleating of sheep. 

It is in such a place and amid 
surroundings like these that one’s 
mind reverts to the finer things of 
life. The air is keen and sweet, and 
freshens both body and mind, and infuses them with a new activity. 
These great hills have lain there so quiet during endless ages, 
and all the time the brook sang down the valley. No doubt 
they had a beginning, and they will have an end; but compared 
to the time they endure, how ephemeral is the life of man. 


Generations have come like swarms of summer flies and 
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climbed the hill and waded the stream and passed away, 
leaving cairn and tumulus, the meaning of which no one can 
now decipher. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


fF 8\V0O books that happen to be on our library table at the 
present moment suggest a gossip upon an old subject, 
though, both of them being new editions, criticism 
would be out of place. One is The English Humourists 
in Macmillan’s reissue of the works of Thackeray, and 
the other a new Noctes Ambrosiane, published by Isbister. 
Here we have presented English 
and Scottish humour in a_ charac- 
teristic and contrasted form. But be- 
fore touching on the main theme, one 
cannot help glancing at some of 
the interesting contents of the new 
Thackeray volume. It opens with 
an interesting note on the American 
tour, in which the great novelist 
delivered these papers as_ lectures. 
He was heartily sick of the business 
before it was over, and cut the tour 
short in order to return to _ his 
daughters. ‘I am getting so_ sick 
and ashamed of the confounded old 
lectures,” he said. There is much 
more than the *‘ English Humourists” 
in this volume. There is the slight 
but fine sketch of Goethe at Weimar, 
with its graphic description : 


‘We was habited in a long grey or 
drab reuingote, with a white neckcloth and 
a red ribbon in_ his _ button-hole. He 
kept his hands behind his back, just as in 
Rauch’s _ statuette. His complexion was 
very bright, clear, and rosy. His eyes 
extraordinarily dark, piercing, and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, 
and recollect comparing them to the eyes 
of the hero of a certain romance called & 
‘Melnoth the Wanderer,’ which used it 
to alarm us boys thirty years ago; 
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a bargain with a Certain Person, and at extreme old age retained these eyes 


in all their awful splendour ’ 


There is also in this book an extensive collection of 
Thackeray’s illustrations, including “Flore et Zephyr,” illus- 
trations of University life, and so forth. But the piece de résistance 
is supplied by the papers on Swift; Congreve and Addison ; 
Steele, Prior, Gay, and Pope; Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding ; 
Sterne and Goldsmith. Individually these men differ immensely. 
The genius of Swift, for example, is at the opposite pole from 
that of Goldsmith, while the humour of Sterne is completely 
unlike that of Steeleor Addison. Yet they are English, and they 
are cosmopolitan. It is humour that could only be written by 
men who are able to sit apart from all local prejudices and 
traditions. 

Now, if we take the Noctes Ambvosiane, we find, on the 
contrary, an intense provincialism, clever, brilliant journalism, 
as of a glorified county paper. Edinburgh, the modern Athens, 
as its natives flatteringly call it, was somewhat in decay between 
1822 and 1835, the new stars discovered by Blackwood not 
belonging to the same constellation as that which held Lord 
Jeffrey, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and the other brilliant con- 
tributors to the old Edinburgh Review. The only one of the new- 
comers who was really possessed of something approaching 
genius was James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. John Wilson 
(Christopher North) was an all-round able man, but he just 
wanted that something which makes the difference between high 
talent and the excellence that we call genius. Lockhart was 
very much in the same position. He had produced a biography 
of Scott that has become, in a way, a classic, but that was much 
more due to the subject than to the writer. Lockhart did many 
clever things, but not one that placed him in the front rank. 
The other characters, even including that of the Opium-eater, 
in the scene are minor. It is curious that the provincialism 
exemplified in the ‘‘ Noctes”’ still characterises to some extent 
the Edinburgh of to-day, in proof of which one has only to read 
the introductory matter prefaced to this volume, part of which is 
written by Mr. J. H. Millar, and part reprinted from Professor 
Ferrier. The latter, in referring to the dialect used by the 
Shepherd, says that he “ wields it with a copiousness, flexibility, 
and splendour which never have been, and probably never will 
be, equalled.” But if we consider that at this time Burns wrote 
the best of his lyrics and Scott his finest prose, we should be 
inclined to take this strong statement with a grain of salt. Let 
us take a passage for comparison : 


** SHEPHERD: Rich folk, ifthey saw sic douce, composed on-goings, wad 
doubtless wonder to think hoo callous, hoo insensible were the puir! That 
natur had kindly denied to them those fine feeiings that belong to cultivated 
life! But if they heard the prayer o’ the auld man at nicht, when the sur- 
vivin’ family were on their knees aroun’ the wa’, and his puir wife neist him 
in the holy circle, they wad ken better, and confess that there is something as 
sublime as it is sincere and simple, in the resignation and piety of those 
humble Christians, whose doom it is to live by the sweat o’ their brow, and 
who are taught, almosi frae the cradle to the grave, to feel every hour they 
breathe, that all they enjoy, and all they suffer, is dropt doun frae the 
hand o’ Ged, almost as visibly as the dew or the hail,—and hence their 
faith in things unseen and eternal, is firm as their belief in things seen 
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and temporal — and that they a’ feel, sir, when lettin’ doun the coflin 
into the grave !” 


This really is little better than “pidgin” English. Put it 
beside a piece written in the true Doric, and its defects will be at 
once apparent: 

THE WEARY PUND oO’ Tow. 
Chorus: ‘* The weary pund, the weary pund, 
The weary pund o’ tow; 
I think my wife will end her life, 
Before she spin her tow. 


I bought my wife a stane o’ lint, 
As gude as e’er did grow, 

And a’ that she has made o’ that 
Is ae puir pund o’ tow. 


There sat a bottle in a bole, 
Ayont the ingle low ; 

And aye she took the tither souk, 
To drouk the stourie tow. 

Quoth I, for shame, ye dirty dame, 
Gae spin your tap o’ tow! 

She took the rock, and wi’ a knock, 
She brake it o’er my pow. 


At last her feet—I sang to see’t ! 
Gaed foremost o’er the knowe, 
And or I wad anither jad, 
I'l] wallop in a tow.” 


No one who knows anything of dialect would for one moment 
think of comparing the lingo in which Hogg’s sentimentality is 
wrapped up with the rich idiomatic fatois of this poem. Or, 
compare it again with this passage from the lips of the immortal 
Andrew Fairservice, which Ruskin praised for its sound archi- 
tecture: 

*** Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o’ vere whigmaleeries and curlieworlies 
and open-steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason-wark, that will 
stand as lang as the warld, keep hands and gunpowther aff it. It had amaist 


a douncome lang syne at the Reformation, when they pu’d doun the kirks of 


St. Andrews and Perth and thereawa’, to cleanse them 0’ papery, and idolatry, 
and image worship, and surplices, and sic like rags o’ her that sitteth on 
seven hills, as if ane wasna braid eneugh for her auld hinder end. Sae the 
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commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the Barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they 
behoved to come into Glasgow ae fair morning to try their hand on purging 
the High Kirk o’ Popish nick-nackets. But the tewnsmen o’ Glasgow, they 
were feared their auld edifice might slip the girths in gaun through siccan 
rough physic, sae they rang the common bell and assembled the train-bands 
wi’ took o’? drum—by good luck, the worthy James Rabat was dean o’ guild 
that year; and a gude mason he was himsell, made him the keener to keep 
up the auld bigging—and the trales assembled, and offered downright battle 
done elsewhere. It wasna for luve 0’ paperie; na, na! 
that o’ the trades o’ Glasgow. Sae they sune came to an agreement to take 
out o’ their neuks, 


to the commons, rather than their kirk should coup the crans, as others had 

nane could ever say 
a’ the idolatrous statues of sants—sorrow be on them! 
And sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, 
and flung into the Molendinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a 
cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her, and a’body was alike pleased.’” 


So much for the dress or outward wrappings of the Scottish 
humour, but in itself, at least, as exemplified in the ‘* Noctes,” 
it looks rather as if it had been cut with a saw and a hatchet. 
You constantly come across passages like this, at which people 
were supposed to laugh consumedly : 


‘* That speerit’s far aboon proof. There’s little difference atween awka 
veety an awka fortis. Ay, ma man, that gars your een water. Dicht them 
wi’ the doylez, and then tak a mouthfu’ out o’ the jug to moderate the intensily 
o’ the pure cretur.” 


‘Give him strong drink until he wink,” seems to have been the 
motto. Whisky, haggis, and an aggressively loud jocularity 
go far to make up what strength there is in the articles. We 
have left ourselves little space to do what we intended, that is, 
to analyse to some extent the work of the great English 
humourists. It has come to them in point of fact by descent. 
In humour the corner-stone is Rabelais, and Rabelais coloured 
the earlier and greater of our English humourists. Burton, in 
his ‘* Anatomy of Melancholy,” was the most obvious derivat ve, 
but Laurence Sterne and Swift came in a line scarcely less direct. 
Sterne in his turn became the intellectual parent of a large 
progeny. Curiously enough, his humour has had most effect in 
Scotland. In the eighteenth century it produced Mackenzie— 
“The Man of Feeling’’—and in the nineteenth Robert Lenis 
Stevenson, ‘ Travels with a Donkey” being a mere embroidery 
upon the “ Sentimental Journey.” On the imaginative side the 
pillar of the foundation was Cervantes, whose influence was 
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paramount over Fielding, by far the wittiest and most humorous 
of our novelists. The father of the English novel in his turn 
set a model to Sir Walter Scott, George Eliot, Thackeray, and 
Dickens, thus proving the force of a personality that could 
influence other personalities so strong and so various. But 
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Scottish humour, except in the case of Sir Walter Scott and 
Robert Burns, like Irish wit, has never been of the highest class 
when it got into print. Nodoubt the Scottish are humorous and 
the Irish witty, but the impression would not be derived from 
the popular literature of these countries. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR. 


PPEARING at a moment when the already stricken 
pride of Russia receives blow upon blow, and when 
the terrible efficiency of war “up to date” is vividly 
illustrated once more, Tolstoy’s letter and certain 
opinions deliberately expressed by Lord Roberts have 

set many tongues loose on the ethics of war and the fatality that 
perpetuates it. In its effect, the letter of the Russian moralist 
is especially remarkable—remarkable in many ways, but more 
particularly, I mean, for this: that while not only its criticism 
of the Eastern policy of his Government, but the whole spirit of 
what he says of war, is approved by millions of us who are 
bystanders, that he should write in this way now is generally 
disapproved by the same minds. In this disapproval, even 
wirere the tenets of the letter-writer on war and peace are 
applauded, there is an illogicality which is well worth looking 
into. Itis the wtimeliness of Count Tolstoy’s denunciation that 
offends; but not, of course, when he is dealing with the reckless 
adventure of the Russian Government in the East, because the 
irrationality of persisting in it at all costs and hazards carnot be 
taken too soon into the Russian ideas of a peace arrangment. 
There is no untimeliness in bringing forward that consideration. 
But what is the feeling of Tolstoy’s warmest sympathisers among 
ourselves when they come (to use the language of the Tzmes) to 
‘‘his picture of the helpless peasant, who must go to the front 
or be starved, beaten, and exiled; his description of the con- 
scription, with its mockery ofa medical examination ; his account 
of the departure of a trainload of soldiers leaving the station, 
where wives and children remain to starve,” and the denun- 
ciation of all this? Since it is now going on from day to 
day, together with the suffering that ensues on the march, 
in the camp, on the battle-field, in the wretched hospitals, 
and since the whole story proceeds under the eyes of an 
attentive world, what more timely occasion could there be 
for Tolstoy’s vehement protest and ‘ his sweeping conclusions” ? 
Keason, speaking by the voice and conscience of all who are at 
one with him in his hatred of war, should answer ‘‘ None.”’ And 
no doubt there are many that do so answer. but most of 
these are conscious of a murmuring doubt as to whether this 
is a time for a Russian writer of enormous influence to pour 
out such judgments and sentiments; while others, and a greater 
number, are compelled by some deep-down sense of what is wise, 
right, necessary, to avow that Tolstoy has chosen his occasion 
ill. Even by these born lovers of peace, who hopefully pray for 
a time when war shall be no more, it is thought that not only 
patriotism but common prudence, regard for the nature of things 
and their working, should have put off this protest for a 
while. 

Analyse this acknowledgment, and there will be found in it 
a consciousness that as the world is still constituted, as the 
unchanged relations of the various races and nations of the 
earth to each other still decide, war may be as unavoidable and 
even as necessary as ever it was. That it is not less frequent we 
know, and we have seen two or three times in our own day that 
when a people comes into the number of great nations it comes 
armed and ruffling, as a conquering race. And without saying 
that Lord Roberts is right or wrong, it can be said with 
confidence that there is far more agreement with him in this 
country on the ethics of war than there was during any 
other spell of peace in the last fifty years. And yet he is 
not a fighter for fighting’s sake, it appears. Asked if he had 
ever experienced “that sensuous intoxication in battle” which 
Lord Wolseley owns to, he replied that he knew nothing about it. 
Asked whether he himself did not regard war ‘“‘as something 
barbarous,” and look forward to universal peace, he signified 
that the answer was in the negative. ‘I think,” he said, “ ihat 
there is a purpose in war. A war is a wicked war when it is 
needlessly waged, or when it is waged for greed; but even in 
these cases it may have its benefits fora nation. Without war— 
at any rate without the vigilance and discipline which prepare for 
that stern emergency—a nation is in rivk of running to seed.” 
A just war, Lord Roberts believes, is highly beneficial to the 
nation that wages it. ‘It is an appeal to the manhood and 
virtue of a people. It prevents decadence and effeminacy.” For- 
titude and the cheerful bearing of adversity are apt to fail ina 
long and luxurious peace, which is bad for the individual, bad for 
the state. ‘‘ Weare all tried by fire, are we not? The test ofa 
man’s character is his ability to bear gallantly the sorrows 
and afflictions of his life. So, too, I think, a nation needs 





to be tried by fire—needs to be put upon its trial every 
now and then, and tested by the laws which govern this 
planet—the law, I mean particularly, that only the efficient 
survive.” 

Evidently prepared with care, that is an expression of the 
prevalent state of mind when it aims at a philosophic justification. 
Take away some or even most of its philosophising--or rather 
retranslate the greater part of it into the language of the Old 
Adam—and though it will remain a far less exalted creed than 
Count Tolstoy’s, there is no likelihood that the world will go by 
a better for ages yet. No one, I think, can say that willingly, 
but it has to be acknowledged. It has to be acknowledged, and 
we have to shape our conduct by it with as large a bias to the 
side of peace as may be ventured, but with a complete and never- 
ceasing preparation for war. That can be done,-and should be 
done without derision of them that strive for the “millennium of 
peace,” which Lord Roberts was unwarily supposed to hanker 
for. It is not easy to gainsay the man of peace when he protests 
that to stifle the aspiration and suppress the hope that war shall 
be no more, is to murder the possibility; and that is a thing 
that none of us can wish to have a hand in. All that 
need be asked of the Tolstoys and other venerable loathers of 
the waste and misery of war is, that they will bring on their 
better dispensation before they break the knees of us who 
must make the best of this dispensation or perish. That it 
is almost entirely unregenerate must be admitted. It is, 
indeed, the assertion of those whom we sometimes call 
votaries of peace at any price; their righteous wishes, how- 
ever, having wrought no change for the better as yet. In 
all that Lord Robeits had té say on the subject, he came 
nearest to the truth when he spoke of “the laws which govern 
this planet—I mean particularly the law that only the efficient 
survive.” 

Not that he had got that quite right. The simplest and 
shortest way of viewing the truth of the matter is to place before 
our eyes this fact: Though every civilised community has long 
been freed in its own boundaries from the first law of Nature, 
which in the animal kingdom is rapine, the various peoples and 
nations of the earth are under that law still. The old order, the 
same that reigns in the wilds of Africa, and in the waters of every 
sea, still governs the relations of mankind in their several 
kingdoms and communities. With ameliorations, no doubt; 
softened by formalities, veiled by false pretence, or worked by 
underground intrigue (in which a sense of shame appears that 
would be very promising if it had increased appreciably in a 
thousand years), but essentially the same. Lately, indeed, there 
has been rather less than more desire to throw a veil of legality, 
of morality, over the business of acquisition and conquest ; while 
as for war itself, we may rejoice that it has become more humane 
when we think of the Red Cross societies and their permitted, 
their aided work, but not when we look to the terrific unheroic 
means of destruction which Science is for ever improving upon. 
These things are not mentioned in complaint—nothing could be 
more useless—but only to confirm as much as may be by a few 
suggestive words the assertion with which this paragraph begins. 
If Lord Roberts had told more of the barbaric truth when he 
spoke of the governing law of this planet, “that only the 
efficient survive,” there would have been no need to seek for 
the benefits which even wicked wars bestow upon peoples 
that engage in them, or to enter upon other matters where 
I do not say he goes wrong, but where he is more likely to 
enrage than mollify those whom he wishes to convince. For us 
the sufficient justification of war is not the strengthening and 
purifying of the race by suffering (which is a suggestion for the 
scoffer), nor the survival of the most efficient (again and again 
some great civilisation has been quenched in centuries of dark- 
ness by war), but the survival between nations of the unmoral 
tooth-and-claw rvegimé which exists nowhere under a common 
magistracy. That the old order will continue where it does exist 
until something like a common magistracy is obeyed by groups 
of nations (and when is that likely to come about ?) is, I think, 
certain. Certain at any rate it is that there is more of ambition, 
more of fighting purpose, more of competition for empire, and a 
far more tremendous equipment for war than have ever been 
known. And that being so, what refinements of reasoning do 
we need to keep England well armed for defence in every way, 
and at the same time chary of all provocation and all needless 
adventure ? FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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NOTES ON SOME OLD PEWTER. 


T is at first sight almost impossible to describe adequately, 
t.e., technically and exactly, the collection of another 
from a set of photographs, however excellent they may 
be; but it is possible, assuming that the latter are repre- 
sentative examples of the collection, to generalise from 

the point of view of the form and of the variety or of any 
marked peculiarity in the articles shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

In describing the objects thus selected, there is the risk 
that the description may seem to be a somewhat imperfect 
catalogue. This is inevitable when the description — is 
written with the photograph as the text, because, had 
the photographs been taken to illustrate these remarks, the 
whole grouping would 
necessarily have been 
altered, in some cases 
considerably sim- 
plified. 

On the tall 
dresser there is 
nothing of unusual 
interest. The plates 
seem to be, like 
most of our English 
or Scotch pewter-ware, 
well and carefully 
made. Two of the 
chargers on the top 
row are of siightly 
earlier date than the 
rest. Of the small 
plates, which are 
perhaps somewhat 
crowded, it may be 
said that though 
marked by _ trifling 
differences in size 
and the curve of 
the booge, they are 
otherwise very much 
alike. The oblong 
dish on the top shelf 
is rather uncommon 
in the multiplicity 
of the mouldings on 
the rim. Dishes of 
this shape are 
generally entirely 
made by hand. The 
yaison d’étre of the 
rails on the four 
shelves is not 
apparent. In former 
days the plates were 
so placed upon the 
shelves that they 
inclined forward, and 
rested face downwards 
against the rail. 
They are so placed 
on the shelves in 
Bavarian and ‘Tyro- 
lese dressers at the 
present time. Nowa- 
days, thin fillets, 
about 3in. from the 
edges of the shelves, 
prevent the plates, 
which are made to 
incline face upwards, 
from slipping off the shelves. On the bottom shelf—or table, 
rather—ot the dresser the central figure is a well dish. 
Its handles are nice enough, but the feet are absurdly small. 
They may, of course, be later additions. In the dish is 
shown an interesting dipper, though many people, from the 
fact that the dippers have been converted into hanging wall- 
pockets or spill-boxes, call them by these titles. Of the 
two soup tureens, that on the left is quite dignified and simple, 
and therefore admirably suited for manufacture in pewter; 
the other is somewhat stiff, is too ornate, and is marred 
by its handles and its too slender feet. The design is 
more suited for silver than for pewter, and so fails to 
please. Perfect teapots in pewter are not common, and 
that on the top shelf, if of pewter and in good order, is worthy 
of a better place. It seems, however, far too ornate for its 
purpose. 





C. Reid, Wishaw, ND. A COMPLETE DINNER SERVICE. 


In this same collection are a few good specimens of 
the two types of measures generally known as “ tappit 
hens,” with and without knobs. Mr. CC. F: CC. Buck- 
master thinks the Jersey and Guernsey measures were the 
original type. In all of these the handles have suffered, 
probably owing to the fact that they are too slender. As a 
point of construction, it will be noted that the handles are 
soldered on to a little cylinder which has previously been fixed 
to the body. Anyone who has tried, and perhaps failed, to 
solder a handle of the ordinary kind to the thin body of a 
pewter vessel, would appreciate the cylindrical connecting-link. 
Measures of this type seem always to have a common- 
sense purchase or thumb-piece. On the second shelf are a 
graceful two-handled 
basin or bowl, 
with uninteresting 
bandles, and a 
couple of quart tan 
Rares, one of 
which has the 
kinked S handle. 
The body of that 
on the right is built 
up of two pieces, 
while that on the 
left is of one piece. 
The shelf 
contains a couple 
of smaller tankards, 
both of the type 
used till quite 
recently in public- 
houses. The handle 
of that. on the 
right is cast hollow 
in two 
then soldered to- 
eether. In the 
centre 1S a two- 
handled cup, of 
which the toot is 
obscured from view 
by an inkstand with 
four cup-shaped teet. 
Below, on the table, 
are two more 
good specimens of 


below 


yleces, and 
I ’ 


Scotch lavers, with 
spouts of the normal 
shape. The simple 
raised band usually 


found on the body 
is just enough to 
break the line of 
the sides without 
spoiling the general 
outline of the whole. 
In the centre are a 
deep dish of Yoo l 
proportions, a small 
bowl, and a few salt- 
CELlLAES: AE . the 
extreme left is an 


inhaler, an article 
which is” still made 
in pewter. It may 
be found in Messrs. 
Brown and Engle- 


field’s catalogue. In 
general outline it is 
a common tankard, with the addition of a few special internal 
fittings. 

Here can be seen to the best advantage a complete dinnet 
service of pewter, the plates and dishes having an ornate moulded 
and shaped edge. It was mace by Henry Maxted of London, 
1700-50. On the lowest shelf are some simple little pepper-pots, 
the moulds for making which are stl in existence. ‘The pepper- 
pots in form are superior to many later creations in silver. 

Six German tankards by themselves constitute an object- 
lesson in what to avoid in the ornamentation of pewter. As 
in most cases of ornament added subsequently to the making of 
the vessel, the workman has not known when to stop his hand. 
Each of the six is rather overweighted in the lid with the added 
supporters for the shields, which in themselves are too large for 
the place they occupy. Again, each of the six is marred by the 
addition of rather flimsy feet. The spouts, handles, and thumb- 
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pieces are the same, or nearly so, in each, and call for no 
remark. Of the set, the two in the centre are the least offensive. 
In the case of the other four it is difficult to see the reason why 
a drinking-tankard shouid have a design suited for plain glazing 
worked upon it, or why another should be made to look like 
a quilted counterpane. The ornament in two of them is 
unintelligible. The argument in favour of the feet is that 
they make the tankards decorative; but let an unbiassed 
critic cover up the feet, and he will probably acknowledge that 
the feet are a mistake, if not a distinct blemish. From the 
point of view of construction these feet are not strongly 
enough made to bear the weight of the tankards when full, 
and the bottoms are not properly adapied for the addition 
of the feet. The ideal combination of a properly constructed 
and strengthened bottom and suitable feet is not often found. 
One such ideal specimen exists in South Kensington Museum ; 
there are one or two in the Cluny Museum in Paris; and 
others can be seen 
in the museums 
at Nuremberg, 
Cologne, and 
Augsburg. 

In one of the 
other illustrations 
much _ foreign, 
though with some 
English, pewter is 
represented. The 
foreign ware is 
very ornate, and 
does not har- 
monise well with 
the rest. Of the 
row of seven 
small plates, one 
plate only has its 
rm =~ ornamented 
by stamping 
or tooling ; the 
rest are all cast 
in relief, some of 
it too high in 
proportion to 
the size of the 
plates. There is 
no repose for the ©, Kei, 
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eye in any of these over-elaborated pieces. Of the English 
specimens, one may note the dish on the top shelf with a reeded 
edge, -flanked by two diminutive candlesticks. On the shelf 
below are four larger candlesticks of three patterns, based, as 
usual, on silver originals; in the centre there is a tankard for 
water of a type common in nineteenth century public-house bars. 
A larger specimen of the same type is on the table of this 
dresser in the centre. On the table are a church flagon witha 
wide-spreading base, and a domed lid of the late seventeenth 
century type. At the other end is a German flagon of the 
same general type as those illustrated in another picture, but with 
flat discs as substitutes for feet. They are too thin to have 





‘“TAPPIT HENS,” AND OTHER PEWTER-WARE. 


ever been of much .use, as they could not withstand any 
side thrust or strain. The discs resemble the buttons on the 
back of a frock or morning coat, which show what once 
was, but will not 
be again. Two 
tall candlesticks 
seem to be rather 
overdone with 
mouldings. The 
tobacco- box ap- 
pears French, and 
is of the type 
that is often found 
to show traces of 
paint, if not 
painting, on the 
surface. On the 
top of the dresser 
is a tankard or 
measure with a 
bulbous body, 
the florid orna- 
ment of which 
seems’ to be 
much later than 
the tankard. 

The fourth 
picture shows in 
detail the church 
flagon and _ the 
two candlesticks 
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illustration, with a fine charger as a 
background. 

Some of the pewter is illustrated in 
detail. On the extreme left there is 
the bzberon or spouted vessel shown on 
the top of one of the dressers. The 
ribbed ornament is simpie and pleasing, 
as is also the shape of the two handles 
for pouring and for carrying. Another 
feature well brought out in the photo- 
graph is the sliding bolt arrangement 
for shutting the lid of the vessel. The 
German flagon is a larger photograph 
of that shown below. ‘The absurdity of 
the button-feet is here more apparent. 
The ornamented tankard shows plainly 
that the ornament is a later addition. 
It suggests the cheap and nasty orna- 
ment done by means of a_ snarling 
iron on the Britannia metal teapots 
of to-day. For simplicity the straight- 
sided tankard with its broad flat base 
and flat lid is far preferable. The 
ornament, too, is restrained and is 
kept quite flat. The two porringers, 
with pierced-work ears, are of no 
special interest. 

_ The lesson to be learned from these 
illustrations seems to be this—do not 
attempt to group English and foreign 
pewter together. At the recent exhi- 
bition in Clifford’s Inn Hall the effect 
of the grouping was secured by 
placing the foreign work in a separate 
corner. Such grouping is fairer both 
to the English work and also to the 
foreign stuff, for comparisons, if not 
odious, may be unfair. One collector, 
who felt it his duty to criticise the 
exhibits at Clifford’s Inn Hall, main- 
tained that there was no “art” in the 
English pewter because there was no 
ornament. With such critics argument 
is useless and quite thrown away, but 
unfortunately they find many willing 
listeners. 


H. S. L. S. MAsse. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
on HUMAN FUSTICE 


AST Easter, in that modern Apolo- 
gia, ‘*Les derniers moments 
de Charles Renouvier,” we 
read the following criticism: 
“Save for William James, a 
man of great talent, and Gabriel Tarde, 
your modern philosophers seem to me 
to have gone allastray. Their descrip- 
tions of nervous diseases prove nothing 
after all, andI find more psychology—a 
more prudent and profound psychology 
—in ‘ Crainquebille’” (** Crainquebille, 
Putois, Riquet, et plusieurs autres 
récits profitables,” par Anatole France. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1904, 3fr. 50c.) 
“than in many a treatise of psycho- 
physics or psycho-physiology.’’ Renou- 
vier was a disappointed philosopher, 
eighty-eight years of age, dying on 
Mount Pisgah—or at least in a remote 
country house—apparently absorbed in 
contemplating the future triumphs of 
his own philosophy. Yet he found 
time to read, at least to read the sages, 
and, wisely, he classed M. France 
among the sages. Among the thinkers 
and workers of France, among the men 
of science and the men of action, we 
should find a great majority to support 
M. Renouvier in this opinion. Our 
study table is littered by modern novels ; 
they are moral tales, philosophical 
allegories, or else they are erudite 
ironical stories of the past, or perhaps 
brilliant, simple, and still more ironical 
descriptions of life in the provinces 
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to-day. In fact, they areall the descendants of Crainquebille, of 
Jérome Coignard, or of M. Bergeret. M. Anatole France is at this 
moment the one really living influence shaping the literature of 
his country. But suppose we go out to dinner in the fashionable 
world—in that world which M. France portrays with such a deli- 
cate and mordant acerbity—it will be wiser to say nothing about 
M. France. Our pretty neighbour will lead us of her own accord 
into the green pastures of contemporary fiction, for it is probable 
that our pretty neighbour has never read anything else. She 
will speak of M. de Vogiié, “* What a mind!” but she will 
speedily divert to M. René Bazin: ‘ Celui-la, monsieur, c’est un 
vrai Frangais!” (in the energy of her enthusiasm she pronounces 
the first a almost as though it were an 0). Do not remark that 
itis an honour which he shares with more than thirty million 
individuals, and that it were well for a novelist to have some 
more specific gift. She will not understand. But, above all, do 
not pronounce the name of Anatole France. Our pretty neigh- 
bour will shrink into the shadow of her sleeves—give you one 
startled, haughty glance, and you will have no more of her 
artless and yet pointed conversation. For if in the intellectual 
world the author of ‘* Crainquebille”’ seems to exist alone in con- 
temporary letters, in the aristocratic and provincial worlds he is not 
supposed to exist at all—so deep a chasm divides society in France. 

* Crainquebille” has just passed through one of the severest 
ordeals that can befal a book. It has just appeared as a new 
yellow-backed novel, a brand-new novel, and yet within the last 
five years we have read it once in the Figaro, once in the socialist 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, once in the little sixpenny volumes of M. 
France’s ‘*Opinions Sociales,” and once we saw it at the play. 
The gloss of novelty has disappeared, but in its stead, on re- 
reading ‘* Crainquebille,” we find a certain classic sobriety, 
vivacity, and perfection. It is as bright and solid as a piece of 
polished marble, and we place it on our shelf between “ Candide” 
and ‘ L’Esprit des lois.” 

The subject of some half-dozen of these fifteen stories—or 
moral tales, as our ancestors more fitly would have called them— 
is the difficult question of justice in human society. Like 
La Bruyére, M. France shrinks from the harsh spectacle of the 
law; it fills him with a sort of horror. ‘* Seizures for debt, and the 
bailiffs man in the house, prisons, punishments, and torture,” 
these things, which seemed to La Bruyére a survival from a 
barbarous age, do not appear, in their modern equivalents, more 
kind or more desirable in the eyes of M. France. His heroes are 
the farm servant, in gaol for having filched her mistress’s apron ; 
the vagabond; the costermonger who waits for his change, though 
Bobby bid him to “ move on,” and thus comes into collision with 





Ile Angora goat is not generally known throughout the 
world as a domestic animal: many who come upon its 
name in the natural histories and cyclopaedias pass it 
out of mind as a semi-wild beast. However, if all 
who are indebted to the Angora for some of their most 

beautiful clothing 
were familiar with the 
animal itself, it would 
have tens of thousands 
of friends. 

The most. valu- 
able feature of the 
Angora goat is its 
fleece, and when the 
ladies are told that 
this fleece is what is 
known in commerce 
as mohair, they will 
think they know all 
the rest; but it is 
hardly possible that 
they are aware of the 
fact that their bril- 
liantine and zibeline 
dress goods, their 
imitation astrachan 
coats (though not 
often sold as imita- 
tions), and a score or 
more of such-like 
goods are made of 
mohair; they are not 
aware that their best 
furniture is uphol- 
stered with mohair, 
because this product 
has all the lustre of 
silk, all the durability 
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the police; the conscientious judge, who, by dint of turning into 
legal phrase the vulgar statements of witnesses, completely 
changes the drift and importance of their testimony. There is 
Putois, too, most delightful of myths, the non-existent satyr who 
terrorises a whole country-side. “And, again, there is the incom- 
parable M. Bergeret. The triviality and inconsequence of their 
actions is related with a mirth, an irony, a charm which 
recall the art of Sterne. But there is in France a hard 
inteliectual force, a philosophic audacity, which are beyond the 
powers of the genial Irishman. 

Nothing is more difficult than this great question of human 
justice. Let us have the courage to see life as it is. Man has 
always lived and still lives in a state of war; the struggle for 
existence is permanent; each of us snatches at the means of life 
as a drowning man snatches at a plank. The history of man in 
the world strikingly resembles the natural history of birds and 
beasts of prey, for these, too, have strong affections, courage, 
and intelligence, besides that vital ferocity without which they 
Would starve. But the human being at least has an ideal which 
contradicts his experience. No man, not even the burglar, 
considers the life he lives as the real and natural life. Either 
behind him or. before him he places a golden age, where men 
are innocent and equal, whence we have fallen or whither we 
are to rise. And some image of such a state he endeavours to 
maintain in an imperfect society. He calls it justice. And at 
least it is social order. 

Justice is the dream of a world in which no man 
snatches his brother’s loaf, everyone having the wherewithal to 
satisfy his hunger. Unfortunately, experience has never shown 
us a society in which no one is famished. All that social order has 
been able to do, so far, is to prevent the starving from rudely 
snatching other people’s loaves, or, when they snatch, to punish 
them considerably; and so far such rough-and-ready methods 
have sufficed. ‘They constitute the law, the safeguard of society. 
The law is the letter, and justice is the spirit; the law is ancient. 
Justice is, as Renan would say, ‘en voie de se faire.” And this 
contrast between law and justice is the theme, handled with 
infinite variety, sobriety, simplicity, and force, by a great writer 
in this, sometimes the most disconcerting, and yet, perhaps, the 
noblest of his books. There are pages in it which support a 
comparison with Plato’s golden Dialogue on Justice. Others 
(more frequent, we admit) have all the caustic neatness of a 
Merimée, bathed in the indescribable charm (which politics can- 
not ruin nor slang corrupt), the magical suavity, of Anatole France. 
It isa book to read, mark, and inwardly digest. [Every lawyer 
especially should make it his vade-mecum. Mary Duc taux. 


GOATS: 


of the frame of the chair itself, and all the beauty of design 
that can be woven into any fabric; that their children have 
muffs and cape trimmings of the raw mohair; and that 
hundreds of floors have rugs made from the skins of Angoras, 
generally dyed a brilliant colour, but often in the natural white. 
When men are in- 
formed that almost 
every upholstered car 
is done in mohair 
plush, they are not 
really astonished until 
they are still further 
informed that mohair 
is nothing else than 
Angora goat _ hair. 
All this is true, and 
much more could be 
added. The world’s 
annual production of 
mohair is truly 
immense. 

The native habitat 
of this little friend of 
mankind is Asia 
Minor. At different 
times’ efforts have 
been made to accli- 
matise them in various 
countries, but gvene- 
rally without success, 
owing usually to an 
unsuitable climate. 
However, a few head 
were taken to the 
United States in 1849, 
where they lived a 
precarious existence 
for many years. In 
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the early fifties a considerable number 
were transported to Cape Colony, 
where they have thriven to such an 
extent as at this time to make that 
country the leading mohair-producing 
territory in the world. The three 
countries named contain all of the 
Angora goat industry in the world. 
During the last four years there 
has been a distinct revival of this 
industry in the United States, a condi- 
tion which has been brought about 
largely through the efforts of the 
Government in its behalf. Previous 
to this time most of the goats had 
been concentrated at places in a 
few of the Western States, and not 
many people knew anything about 
them; but now they may be found in 
every State and Territory, and at 
several points in Canada, and nothing 
but the best reports are heard of them 
from all these sections. They are 
doing well in the semi-arid South- 
West, in the mountains of California 
and Montana, and on the sand-dunes 
of Lake Superior. In New England 
they give fair promise of being the * 
forerunners of a rehabilitation of the 





abandoned farms there, where the ex- C. R. Estes. ANGORAS AT HAVESAHILL, MASSACHUSETTS. Copyright 
treme cold of winter does not injure 

them. The present expansion of this industry in the United States the goats is a pleasant vocation, and several women and boys 
is based principally upon two features—the production of mohair are engaged in it successfully. The animals are very docile, 
and the destruction of brushwood by the goats. Incidentally, and a child has no difficulty in looking alter a considerable 
they produce very fine mutton, but not many good mohair number in a flock. GrorGE Fayrerry Tuompson. 


producers are slaughtered for meat. The fleece is found to be 
superior to the South African product, and only slightly inferior 
to the Turkish hair. There are mills in New England that Z NT THE G d DE KV4 
consume all of the domestic product, and, besides, they import, ” = as R. pre's 
through Bradford, over a miilion pounds. Although there will [eae COND AGS. 

be a rapid increase in the amount of hair produced in the United 


i ‘ : IX have been asked by several correspon lents to give a remedy 
States, there is no prospect of a surplus for many years to come. 


for leaf-curl in Peaches and Nectarines, which is a common 


Another thing which has made the Angora goats popular complaint in spring and early summer, but more severe in 
recently is the fact that they are able to destroy brushwood some years than in others. It is referred to in the third 
utterly in two seasons by eating the leaves and twigs of the edition of ‘*Gardening for Beginners,” which has just 
bushes and small trees. In the winter season they peel the bark been published, and the advice there set forth is that given generally by all 
from the bushes and young trees. There are millions of acres of who have had experience in preventing or destroying it, The injury this 
this kind of land that havea rich soil and will be rendered tillable leaf-curl causes is generally attributed to cold winds or draughts. No doubt 


by the goat, whereas clearing the: land by hand would be certain conditions of the weather are more favourable to the growth of this 
altogether too expensive. It is demonstrated in a hundred places 
that as fast as the brush is cleared away indigenous grass follows 
aiter, and thus good pasturage for horses, cattle, and sheep is 
produced without cost. There are probably half a million goats 
in the United States that are now employed in this way, and 


fungus than others, a sudden fall in the temperature after mild weather, 
during which the leaves have opened, being particularly liable to cause an 
attack, Still, if this fungus were not present in the tissues of the tree, no 





atmospheric conditions would cause the disease. Peach tree leaves are often 
attacked by aphides, which cause them to curl more or less, and the two 
kinds of attack are sometimes mistaken for the same, but the difference, as a 


: at the same time yielding a good quality of mohair. rule, 1s easily detected. The ‘‘curl” is of a rather different nature; it has 
: The industry is paying good dividends. The handling of not the same puckered appearance, and though in both cases the diseased 

i part of the tree may turn red at last, 
if caused by aphides it never assumes 
: the pale sickly green co‘our that it 
: does from being infested by the 
i fungus, nor has it the almost velvety 
: appearance. It happens not untfre- 
| quently that a tree may be infested 
i hy both pests, for insects generally 
prefer plants ‘that are in robust 
erowth, The leal-curl funzus attacks 
; Peaches, Nectarines, and Almonds. 
; Ilow it gains access to the tissues 
; of the host is not at present very 
: certain, but it probably does so 
; through the leaves. Having once 
established itself in a tree, there is 
; no means of eradica ing it except by 
i cutting off the infe-ted parts. The 
i fungus lives throughout the year in 
j the shoots and = smaller branches, 
i pushing its growth into the young 
3 


leaves as they are opening, which 
causes an abnormal growth of their 
tissues. As the cells in the parts 
of the leaves between the veins 
grow much more rapidly than the 
veins, the leaves become crumpled. 
These portions of the leaves are also 
much thicker than the other, and 
eventually the diseased parts become 
covered with a delicate bloom, the 
result of the spore-bearing portion 
of the fungus being pushed through 
han X Kear i the surface of the leaf so that the 





spores can escape. The little spore- 
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as ‘fasci,” and cover the surface of the diseased part of tne leaf. Each 
ascus or Case contains at first only eight spores, but these increase by budding 
until the case is full, When ripe the spores are liberated, and are carried 
about by the air, infecting any leaves they may meet with. 

The best way of dealing with the pest is to cut off all shoots infected as 
far back as possible, with the object of removing all diseased wood, which 
should be burnt. The same treatment must be meted out to any leaves that 
may have fallen. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture as the leaves are opening, 
and again in about three weeks’ time, is useful in destroying any spores that 
may be carried from other trees; there is no method by which the fungus 
while in the shoots of the tree can be destroyed, so that when once a tree is 
infected, unless the diseased portions can be cut off, the fungus is almost sure 
in time to kill the tree. A certain amount of shelter to the trees in inclement 
weather as the leaves are opening, so as to prevent any checking of their 
growth taking place, is most useful, and should be always provided if possible. 
Though such precautions may appear to prevent an attack, it shou'd always 
be borne in mind that they do not kill the pest, but merely prevent it from 
growing into the leaves and bearing fruit, just as some plants will not flower 
in seasons that are not congenial to them. 

THe Beecu TREE Pest. 

In the recently published volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
ITorticultural Society, there is a note about this terrible pest to the 
3eech, A part of it is worth quoting: ‘‘ On account of the thick covering 
of waxy substance under which they shield themselves, the insects are 
very difficult indeed—nay, almost impossible—to reach by spraying, unless 
the sprayer is phenomenally powerful and intrusive. © Any wash applied 
with an ordinary sprayer is simply thrown back by the waxy covering, and 
rolls off like water from a duck’s back. Hitherto, all we have been able to 
advise is to cut down and burn the bark of all hopelessly doomed trees, and 
to scrub others with a hard and penetrating brush by hand with kerosene 
emulsion, which will kill all the insects it comes into contact with. Another 
mixture is I1b, of soft soap and halfa pint of paraffin to one gallon of hot water, 
mixing all well together, and apply with a stout penetrating brush, taking 
care to keep the wash well mixed while using. Another wash which we feel 
sure would be more valuable than either, if the sprayer is sufficiently powerful, 
is IIb, of caustic soda and 1b. of crude potash, dissolved in 10 gallons of 
waier, and applied to the trees in the form of a spray. This should be done 
in winter, while the trees are dormant, and the user ought to wear strong 
leather gloves while doing it, and take care the wind does not blow the spray 
back into his face. We doubt whether there is a sprayer of sufficiently 
penetrating power, and the scrubbing is, of course, a very slow and tedious 
process, and can only be applied in the case of a favourite tree here and 
there, and young trees, or trees only just beginning to be attacked. 

PAPAVER LADY Roscok 

Among the beautiful new flowers shown lately, this variety of the 
Oriental Poppy is one of the most conspicuous. Mr. Notcutt, of Woodbridge 
Nursery, Woodbridge in Suffolk, exhibited a large bunch of it at the Temple 
Show, and he received an award of merit for it from the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year. The flower is large, with wavy petals, and of exquisite 
colour, a clear salmon-rose, fresh and pure, and without a trace of that tint 
known as crushed strawberry. A grouping of this Poppy with white Pansies, 
Lupines, or Roses would be very unusual. We shall try this effect next year. 


LONG-TAILED TITS. 


I’ the many pleasures that the study of birds affords, 
none is, to me, at any rate, more unalloyed than 
that of watching at close quarters the family life of 
a pair of long-tailed tits. I’or there is something 
confidential in the nature of these tiny feathered 

creatures that captivates the observer at once. The fear of 
human beings—so distressing, but, alas! so well grounded—that 
is so predominant a feature in the lives of most birds, is in them 
almost absent. One must have the power of sitting still, anda 
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little patience perhaps, but the reward is great, for the birds will 
go about their daily business within a few feet of you, not merely 
with the unconscious air of one that is ignorant of your presence, 
but confidingly, as if saying, ‘* We know you are there, but you 
are our friend; you will not betray us.” 

Imagine a fluffy little creature whose body, stripped of the 
black, white, and rose-coloured feathers, might be encased in a 
large walnut, whose tail, longer than either body or wing, forms 
its most noticeable feature, and you have some idea of the long- 
tailed tit. No description, however minute, would suffice for 
this little bird, for it is something more than the sum of its 
various parts. The tiny body enshrines a boundless vitality of a 
subdued and gentle character, unlike the boisterous nature of the 
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great or blue tits, while the perfect counterpoise of the tail imparts 
a grace to all its motions, making them appear as effortless as 
those of a good skater. 

Towards the end of March, or at the beginning of 
April, you may see a pair of these birds commencing to 
build their nest; and what a task it is! JI have sat for 
hours and watched Loth birds busily employed in bringing 
morsels of moss, spider’s web, and 
lichen, but at the end of the time 
have been unable to notice that any 
progress has been made. Yet day by 
day the walls do grow higher, and 
then a domed roof is added, leaving 
an entrance-hole near the top. Male 
and female join in the task, going in 
search of material together, returning 
together, continually calling to and 
answering each other with a peculiar 
low, lover-like ‘‘churr,” as if afraid 
of being separated even for a minute. 
Then one enters and disposes of its 
material, shaping the nest by pressing 
its breast against the walls, and twist- 
ing and turning round so vigorously 
that one can trace its progress by the 
shaking of the whole structure. Mean- 
while, the other sits patiently outside, 
attending to its toilet or admiring the 
home and dreaming, perhaps, of the 
future; for these are the ideal sweet- 
hearting days before the duty of 
brooding enforces their separation, 
or eight or ten hungry mouths keep 
them busy from morn till eve in 
a seemingly vain attempt to satisfy 
Copyright them. Then the first bird hops out 
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and waits while its mate adds its contribution, craning its neck 
and helping to heighten the walls. That finished, one utters a 
cluck, meaning ‘‘come,” and they flit off together for more. 

At last the framework is complete, and the structure is 
certainly one of the most beautiful architectural sights in the 
whole of birdland—compactly woven, springy, and adorned with 
lichens; but the owners are by no means satisfied yet. The 
interior is still unfurnished, but no feather bed was ever so 
comfortable as the nest will be when complete. Days are spent 
in collecting feathers, and some idea of their industry will be 
gained when it is stated that Gould counted no less than 2,000 in 
the lining of a single nest. It is nearly the middle of April 
before all is ready for the eggs—delicate creamy white prisons, 
not much larger than a pea, spotted at the larger end with red, 
and suffused in their first transparent freshness with a flush of 
pink from the yolk, yet each encasing the wonderful germ of life. 
As the days go by, the shells grow even more brittle, becoming 
a dull, dead white, losing their outward beauty, but to the little 
mother they are more than ever living things—sentient, almost 
articulate. 

At last the prison walls are broken, the young ones freed, 

and the now useless lumber of shells is carried out of the home 
and thrown away. The work of rearing such a large family is 
saan eager with a light heart, though it isa matter of wonder 
how the birds manage to dist ‘ribute the food they bring. It is 
generally admitted that they cannot pommomties which young one 
they fed last, and are guided chiefly 
by ‘the eagerness with which a gaping 
mouth is thrust cut to meet them on 
their return. Consequently, the 
stronger ones receive the lion’s share, 
mature more rapidiy, and are able to 
leave the nest before their less 
fortunate brethren are fully feathered. 
This I have observed in the similar 
case of the golden-crested wren, but 
can give no other authority for the 
statement at the moment. As the 
young ones grow they are fed at the 
entrance hole. The parents herald 
their arrival with a warning call, and 
three or four callow little mouths quiver 
with expectancy at the opening. Then, 
as they subside into satisfied slumber, 
the old bird reaches in and attends 
to the sanitary requirements. How 
essential it is that such a home should 
be kept sweet and clean will be readily 
understood, and Nature provides for 
it in a most practical way. The 
excrement of the young is encased in 
i skin-like sack, which prevents it from 
defiling the nest, and at the same 
time facilitates its removal by the 
parent birds. 
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Towards the end of May the young are usually ready to fly, 
and it was at this time that I had under close observation the nest 
which figures in the illustration, though a series of dull rainy we 
prevented me from getting the photographs | wanted. At length 
however, one bright, sunshiny morning I fixed up my ne 
focussed it on the nest, and waited. The parent birds were soon 
quite reconciled to my presence, feeding two or three of their 
already fledged young scarcely 6{t. away from me, but never 
visiting the nest. I heard young ones calling from that direction, 
but it was not till an hour and a-half had passed that a suspicion 
of the true state of affairs entered my mind. I rose, felt care- 
fully in the nest with one finger, and found that all had 
flown ! 

The nest was situated in a tangled patch of gorse and 
bramble, past which a swift, though shallow, little stream leaped 
and glided and sang on its way to join the river. Beyond the 
stream was a thick hedge, and it appeared to be the aim of the 
old ones to get their young into the safety it afforded. Two 
were already across—what a huge river it must have seemed 
to them!—and I wondered how they managed it, for they 
were apparently unable to fly more than a yard. Guided 
by their ‘cheeping,’ and by watching where the parent 
birds fed them, I captured these two in a bed of nettles 
and placed them on a spray of honeysuckle, where, strange to 
say, they remained quietly and contentedly, for young birds are 
by no means obliging in this respect. More ‘“cheeping 
proceeded from the depths of the brambie bush, but it was a 
minute or two before I could locate it. The task of keeping an 
eye on eight wandering young ones, however, appeared to 
present no difficulties to their parents, for they knew exactly 
where each one was. Number three, on being caught, began to 
cry out for aid, and the old birds fluttered anxiously around. 
Though it had only been a few hours out of the nest, the chick 
had recognised danger. It, too, was deposited on the honeysuckle, 
and all three began to call out lustily for food—three little 
chirps ,“* Come here, quick.” The camera was readjusted, and | 
waited, ball in hand. The parent birds soon responded to the 
demand, but fed the young while on the wing, hovering like 
humming-birds at a flower. It was charmingly pretty, but did 
not suit my purpose, so I cut and placed a bramble in such a 
manner as to force them to settle. The ruse was successful, and 
the birds came every few minutes withsmall green caterpillars or 
flies, for which they hawked just above my head. 

Suddenly one of the young ones started on an ambitious 
flight, and fell right in the middle of the stream. Instantly the 
parent birds uttered piteous cries of alarm and distress, and I ran 
forward to replace the little one on his former perch. Whether 
the old ones realised that I had rescued the fledgeling or not, 
would be hard to say, but after the event they showed no vestige 
of fear of me. Even when I went to reverse the dark-slides they 
remained sitting close by, and would come within a yard of me 
when | held a young one in my hand. 

The task of photographing them now became simplicity 
itself, and the accompanying illustrations are a few of the 
results I obtained. but though the young ones sat so still, 
they had considerable strength in their legs, and one bird, on 
overbalancing, made a complete revolution of the twig, regaining 
his former position ; so that, on my next visit, it was no surprise 
to find they had gone; and now, I doubt not, they are playing 
their own especial game of follow-my-leader through the 
woods. A. J. R. Roperts. 
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O those lovers of the beautiful who admire harmony of such a charm to this Sussex stone-built manor house, set ina 









detail and perfect ornateness in a home, both outside surrounding of lovely woods, with rhododendrors growing freely 
and in, Wakehurst Place appeals irresistibly from the amidst natural rocks, and the deeper foliage of evergreen oaks 

moment of passing the old grey stone cottage, with its that date back to the earliest days of Wakehurst. 
roof also of stone, which serves as a substitute, grateful From very early chronicles one learns that in 1412 John 
to the eye, for the usual modern ‘ lodge.” It is this very Wakehurst, of ancient lineage, had ‘lands and tenements with 
colouring of soft greyness, touched in by Time itself, that lends appurtenances at Wakehurst,” in the parish and lordship of 
Ardingly, upon the forest ridge of the 






Weald, six miles north-east of Hay- ‘ 
ward’s Heath and thirty-six miles south 
of London. It was not, however, until 
1590 that Sir Edward Culpeper, then 
owner of Wakehurst, built the house, 
choosing for its site the highest part of , 
the land, and constructing one of the 
most stately and ornamental mansions 
of the Elhzabethan period, with the 
distinction of being one of the few of 
that type that are to be found on a 
hill. His initials, E. C., are carved 
in the stone of the entrance. <A century 
later Sir William Culpeper, fourth and 
last baronet, sold the manor and its 
acres, numbering 1,500, to Dennis 
Liddell, Comptroller of the Treasurer’s 
Accounts of the Navy under 
William ITI., and later it passed through 
several hands to Mr. J. Peyton, who in 
his turn sold it to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Downshire, from whom 
it was bought by the present owner, 
Sir William Boord, Bart. Wakehurst 
has been thoroughly restored by Sir 
William Boord, under the direction of 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 

On approaching the house from the 
pleasaunce, or old English garden, one 
is struck by the exceeding beauty of its 
gables, many of them adorned with 
pinnacles, surmounted by stone balls 
with copper spikes projecting, so that 
they look like bursting grenades. 

The old hall, which led from the 
entrance, now forms a uniquely charm- 
ing drawing-room, with its beautiful 
original ceiling preserved in all its 
pristine glory The irieze surrounding 
the ceiling has the Culpeper badge— 

a quaint mermaiden—as part of its 
pattern. The walls are panelled with 
antique tapestry in perfect cundition ; 

the lovely furniture is old Italian, and 

the overmantel was designed to accord 

with the old carved wood supports to 

the mantel-piece. In this room, as in 

the library and boudoir, are innumer- 

able curiosities, many of them rare, and ‘ 
all interesting, some being heirlooms, 
others collected by Sir William and 
Lady Boord, whose taste for such 
things is as true as is the sense of fitness 
which displays itself in the harmonising 
with their beautiful house of all its 
additions and adjuncts. 

The rooms that project squarely on 
either side of the recessed drawing-room 
are the boudoir and the dining-room. 
Here, again, we find the original 
decoration in the oak panelling of the 
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being perfect and beautiful, and the Culpeper badge appearing 
in the surmounting frieze. The ceiling has beams cross-wise, 
each square now lighted by electric lamps, the installation of 
electricity having been made when the restoration of the house 
gave opportunity for it. Two monks carved in wood support the 
mantel-piece; the sideboard is in character with the oak panelling, 
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Copyright 
and the carved chairs, with their leather seats, add to the ancient 
and reposeful atmosphere of the room. 

The boudoir was painted throughout by a Japanese artist, 
the curiosities here being chiefly from Japan. The artist had 
been sent by the Mikado to study European art, with a view to 
becoming an instructor under Government on his return, and had 
just gone through a course of oil-painting in Paris. His dado of 
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flowers and foliage, birds, fish, squirrels, and insects, shows all 
the skill and careful detail of the Japanese style, added to the 
broader effect learnt in his foreign studies. From the ceiling 
depends a lamp brought from a temple, the bells dangling from 
it having been replaced by little twisted globes of electric light. 
The mante!-piece is adorned by a golden image of Buddha in the 
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most complacent of his seven moods, which formerly dwelt ina 
Japanese shrine; and, indeed, on every side of this interesting 
room, one finds new, or rather old, objects to admire. A quaint 
railing partitions off a dais in the recess of the window, this being 
modelled on a pattern to be found in an old house in Nuremberg. 
In the east wing, where formerly were situated the brew and 
bake houses and offices, is now the library, contemporaneous, 
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as is also the white stone chimney-piece, with the structure. On 
the stone shields above the hearth are the coats of arms and crests 
denoting the intermarriages of Wakehurst possessors. Here are 
more gatherings from foreign lands and many books, both old 
and new. Beyond this, again, is Sir William Boord’s own sitting- 
room, with the evidences of some of his leisure employments in 
the photographic apparatus and the three lathes and tool chests, 
a table near holding specimens of his craft, amongst them a set 
of chessmen finely turned. And further on is a cosy “ gun- 
room,” shared by the sons of the house, wherein are many signs 
and symbols of the sports in which they are proficient. 

The chapel built by Lady Downshire during her term of 
ownership adjoins the library, ‘and has some fine oak panels in 
it, and a piece of handsome tapestry, brought from some foreign 
church. Two life-size carved angels bend with extended wings 
over pews, and the atmosphere of this little devotional retreat is 
one of peace and calm, shut off from the outer world, as it is, by 
a heavy oaken door. 

A singular feature of the house is the carved surmount to the 
old oak staircase, which has a very ornamental and quite unusual 
character. Upstairs are numerous bedrooms, all combining 
comfort with decorativeness, the carved bedsteads and other 
furniture being chosen in strict accordance with the date of the 
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house. In the one known as the Peacock Room is a trap-door, 
through which, and by a hidden shaft in the wall, fugitives might 
escape down to the porch, whence an underground passage led 
beneath the lawn and park beyond to a safe coign of vantage, 
where, amidst sheltering trees and rocks, freedom and safety 
could be gained. On the floor above, again, are bedrooms, all 
unusual in shape, with slanting roofs and splendid old beams, 
some of the largest comprising two or three of the original 
bedrooms, one of which, known as the Eagle’s Nest, commands 
a beautiful view of the country round. 

Wandering past the stables, which date from the end of the 
seventeenth century, and originally joined the farm buildings-—for 
in those times the coach of my lord and my lady was drawn by 
the same horses that ploughed, and pulled the waggons—one 
finds one’s way through the gardens to the old bowling green, 
marked out by very ancient and beautiful yew trees, which has 
been restored to its former smooth, trimly-kept greenness. 

Then comes the lake, beyond which is the rock garden, 
designed by Lady Boord herself, and carried out under her 
personal direction. One otf her hobbies is horticulture, her 
efficiency in which is shown by the careful supervision she 
bestows on every portion of the garden, so that one may say she 
is her own head-gardener. 


THROUGH THE LOW COUNTRIES. 
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N an August afternoon, some years ago, I brought 
the little Chilwa in between the estaches which 
shelter the entrance to the port of Ostend. We 
must have seemed to the idlers awaiting the arrival! 
of the Dover packet to have fallen from the clouds, 

or to have popped up from ameng the banks which lie between 
the Outer Ratel and the shore. In reality the small ship 
had skipped over from Ramsgate between an early breakfast 
and a late luncheon without unduly bustling herself. As we 
passed up the Avant Port the blue ensign betrayed our 
nationality to the fisher-folk on the Quai des Pécheurs, and 
there was no lack of help to put us into the basin of the 
Bruges Canal. 

We were in search of that country which stretches north- 
wards and eastwards between the estuaries of the Scheldt and 
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the Ems. Our little vessel was well adapted to such a voyage. 
Built of mahogany, a pretty model, 5oft. long, and drawing only 
2ft. 6in., handy and quick on her heim, steering as easily back- 
wards as forwards, with a lowering funnel, and her one mast 
stepped in a tabernacle, she was just the craft to pick her way 
through the grachts of the towns, to double round the sharp 
curves of the country waterways, and to cross the shallow 
meres of North Holland and Friesland. For a vessel of her 
inches she had a fairly high freeboard, and could be depended 
upon to give a good account of herself among the short steep 
waves of the Zuider Zee. As to her internal arrangements, 
she had a neatly upholstered, well-lighted cabin, 16ft. long, 
divisible into two by curtains, with fair headroom, making 
up three comfortable berths, good lavatory accommodation, and 
a culinary department adequate to the provision of breakfast, 
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lunch, and afternoon tea, and a dinner of a strictly limited 


number of courses. 


The fore part of the vessel was provided 


with broad-cushioned seats, and could be covered with hatches 


at night or in bad weather. 
occasion, preferring it indeed to more sultry quarters on 
land. In two other essentials we were well off. We 
had adequate bunker accommodation, and a fairly large 
store of fresh water. Such was to be our home for the 
next two months, and a very comfortable little home 
we found it. 

Ostend had little to detain us. A stroll along the 
Digue, a peep into the Cursaal, and a dinner at the 
Iontaine exhausted its attractions. It was but a short 
run along the poplar-lined canal to Bruges, quaintest 
of medieval Flemish towns, rich in departed glories and 
old-time memories, picturesque half-torsaken streets, its 
noble belfry, and with many treasures in the St. Sauveur, 
Notre Dame, and the Hospital of St. John. Threading 
our way through its network of canals—we soon realised 
why it was called Bruges-—we reached. the entrance to 
the Ghent canal, and found a berth along the Quai 
de la Pécherie. St. Bavon and its splendid tower, the 
Van Eycks, the Béguinage, the Hotel de Ville, the 
Marché du Vendredi, with its memories of the spacious 
times of the Arteveldes, we saw them all; but there is 
no need to describe them, From Ghent we passed into 
the turbid Scheldt, and a hot tide rapidly carried us 
through the smiling champaign, flecked by the shadows 
from a Constable sky, haymakers busy in the brisk 
breeze, with here and there a hamlet.or a farm-steading 
shaded by trees. It was nearly dark when we locked 
into the Bassin aux Charbons at Antwerp, our solicitude 
for the immaculate topsides of the little Chilwa exciting 
the derision of a Belgian skipper who declared that such 
an article de byouterie ought to remain at home under a 
elass case in the best parlour. 

We stayed at Antwerp four days, and having 
coaled and watered, slipped out into the ebbing tide, 
past the ‘* drowned land” of Saaftingen, to Hansweerd, 
where we locked into the Wemeldingen Canal con- 
necting the East and West Scheldt. We were now in 
Dutch waters. Catching the early flood, we bowled 
merrily up the East Scheldt into the Hollandsch Diep, 
past Willemstad to Moerdyk, and up the Doordsche Kil, 
and found a quiet resting-place under the trees in the 
Weolwevershavn. 

Few towns in Holland are so characteristically 
Dutch as Dort, with its Groote Kerk, its medieval 
houses, all more or less off the straight, its busy httle 
streets, their ‘* backs,” and the all-pervading old-world 
air, suggestive of a well-preserved ancient dame of high 
degree. Nor are there many sights more memorable 
than may be seen on a summer evening from the 
Merwe de Kade, as the various craft, the tjalks, praams, 
schuits, rafts, and here and there a steamer, float slowly 
past in the dying light. : 

From Dordrecht we went up the Noord, and, 
entering the Lek at Krimpen, stéamed against the 
current of the well-buoyed river as far as Vreeswyk, 
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and, passing Jutphaas, along a pretty 
canal, reached Utrecht, and moored 
in the Binden Stad gracht—a quiet 
place shaded by trees and remote trom 


trafic. Thence into the little Vecht, 
past gay flower gardens, fruit-laden 
trees, and through a_ well-wooded 


country, until at Weesp we were locked 
into the Gaasp, and so on to Amster- 
dam, where we tied up by the garden 
of the Hotel Amstel, and where friends 
and mosquitos welcomed us with equal 
cordiality. Of the glories or the Rijks 
Museum, the Six house, the Fodor 
Museum, and of the many sights and 
scenes in this city on piles, this is not 
the place tc tell. 

\We then passed into the Y and 
‘along the reedy Spaarne to Haarlem, 
home of jovial Franz Hals, a town of 
hofjes and ‘*bits” of medizevalism, with 
a wonderful market hall and a spacious 
Groote Kerk, and many old houses, 
each one more quaint than the other. 
Next along the Zaan, amidst a forest of 
windmills, their white and red-brown 
sails whirling in front of their thatched 
roofs with an energy strangely out of 
keeping with the pervading air of Sleepy 
Hollowdom. After a peep at Czar 
Peter’s log hut we pushed on through 
the Langemeer and the broad North Holland Canal to 
Helder and the Nieuwe Diep—the Portsmoutn of Holland 
an] to the great dykes against which the North Sea flings 
itself unceasingly, and by which alone the sodden land is kept 
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unsubmerged. On the way south we stayed at Alkmaar the 
Unconquered, famous for its weigh-house and water tower, and 
its piles of red and yellow cheeses—those same cheeses that the 
roving seventeenth century sea-dogs fired upon the Merrie 
Monarch’s ships for lack of better ammunition. 

Thence to Purmerend and Edani, with more cheeses and 
more quaint exteriors—at the latter place a stadhuis with an 
unique portrait gallery of local celebrities. At Edam we passed out 
through the dyke into the Zuider Zee, and over gleaming waters 
reached the little harbour of Marken. Everybody has heard of 
the place, and of the flaxen curls of its blue-eyed, many-skirted 
beauties. Thence to the ‘dead cities”: Hoorn—birthplace 
of Schouten, who first doubled Cape Hoorn, as he meant it 
to be calied—with a picturesque harbour-tower and quaint 
seventeenth century houses; and Enkhuizen—very much alive, 
bace M. Warvard—a railway terminus and mail-packet station, 
and a carillon in the Dromedaris tower playing ‘ Ta-ra-ra 
boom-de-ay ” and other *‘ up-to-date ” airs. 

From Enkhuizen to Stavoren in Friesland is a run of 
a couple of hours across the shallow Zuider Zee. At Stavoren 
we found we were unable to get into the meres as the locks 
were under repair, but were advised to enter at Workum, a place 
about seven miles to the north. We were instructed to creep 
along the coast, and, having passed Hindeloopen—easily distin- 
guished by its tower—to look out for a buoy and some broom- 
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sticks, one or more of which might or might not have baskets on 
the top of them, and by following the line of the sticks we should 
find an opening in the dune, at the head of which was the 
Workum canal lock. 

After coaling at Workum (nowhere had we any difficulty in 
getting fuel), we entered that maze of meres which had been 
one of the chief objects of our voyage—first into the Heeger 
Meer, thence into the Sloter Meer, across the Groete Bretter, 
and by the Rijn Slujt into the Tjeuke Meer, the largest of the 
series. Leaving it at the north end, we passed by a canal and 
a succession of smaller sheets of water into the Sneeker Meer, from 
which the Houke Slujt leads up to the water-gate of the town. 

This network of meres constitutes a Broadland on a far 
ampler scale than that of Norfolk. It is a veritable paradise 
for small-boat sailors, in an out-of-the-way corner of Europe 
full of surprises and strange sights—a flat land, the long, 
low line of which is only broken by boerderijen, nestling 
among clumps of trees, their great red roofs sheltering cattle, 
the boer and his vrouw, children, and stores of peat and hay ; 
with here and there a church tower, innumerable ‘‘ molen’’—a 
land of rushes, reeds, and sedges, with great broad tyjalks, 
shining with Stockholm tar, sailing through the fields of pied 
cattle, past floating homes of eel-fishers and haunts of coot and 
tern. Sneek, like all similar towns, is best seen on a market day, 
when its streets are made lively by groups of ample-waisted 
women in their characteristic headgear of gold or silver-gilt 
casques placed over a cap of black stuff, and covered with a lace 
cap, and flanked on either temple with a gold filagree. 

From Sneek we passed by sinuous canals by Irrsam, 
Grouw, and Warrega, through a land of lush meadows to 
Leeuwarden, chief town of the province and the ancient capital 
of the Frisians, with an old stadhuis and a pretty weigh-house 
of 1598. Thence by the Bergumer Meer to Groningen, 
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where we found a berth in the Zuider havn of the University 
town—a pleasant place with pretty boulevards and_hand- 
some streets and a very big Groote Markt. We next locked 
into the Hoornsche Diep and into the brown water of the 
narrow and shallow Noord Willems Canal into Drenthe, ‘a 
land of brown heath and shaggy moor,” the Highlands of 
Holland, rich in Hunnebedden and peat bogs, to Assen, the 
capital of the province, a neat little town in a_well-wooded 
district. Thence down the Hoofdvaart to Zwartsluis and 
through a wide canal into the Zwolsche Diep, where we were 
once more locked out into the yellow waters of the Southeria 
Sea. Running to the north of Schokland we reached Urk, an 
island about a mile long and half a mile broad, with a lighthouse 
and a population of some 2,oo0—fisher-folk owning about 300 
schuyts, great high-prowed, oaken craft, with tumbling-home 
sides and big lee-boards and short curved ‘“ gaffel”’—exactly as 
Van der Velde painted them two centuries ago. 

Turning south-west we again passed Schokland, this time to 
the south, and reached the stone piers of the Ketel Diep, and so 
up against the current of the Yssel to Kampen, a quiet, old- 
fashioned little town, once a member of the Hanseatic League, 
with an interesting fourteenth century stadhuis, containing some 
remarkable carved woodwork and a chimney-piece, the like 
of which is not to be seen in Holland, and four imposing 
gateways, eloquent of its departed glory. 

We crept under the spa- 
cious bridge over the Yssel, 
and boring’ against the strong 
stream, reached the canal run- 
ning up to Zwolle, the capital 
of Over-Yssel, and the home of 
Thomas a Kempis, who lies 
buried on the Agnetenberg. 
From Zwolle to Deventer, 
famous for its cakes, its weigh- 
house, and its Groote Kerk. 
Thence to Zutphen, where 
Philip Sidney was stricken, a 
picturesque medieval place, 
full of charming “ bits,” quaint 
facades, graceful towers, gate- 
ways, and dismantled ramparts 
gay with flower gardens; and 
an old library going back to 
pre-Reformation days, its rows 
of oaken shelves black with 
age, and its venerable books 
chained to rusty rods. The 
Yssel above Zutphen grows in 
prettiness; it is, however, very 
sinuous, and the current runs 
strong in places, and it took 
us the greater part of the 
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zs afternoon to reach the entrance 
to the Khine. This gained, 
Copyright we were soon swept down 


to Arnhem, the capital of 
Guelderland, an unattractive town in a picturesque and—for 
Holland—almost mountainous country. It has, of course, a 
Groote Markt and a Groote Kerk, with monuments of militant 
dukes of Guelders, and a stadhuis, known locally as the Duivel- 
huis, from the grinning figures which adorn its exterior. 

Once more on the rolling Lek, we rapidly ran by the wooded 
heights, dotted with villas, past the Chateau Doorwerth peeping 
shyly over its tree-tops ; to the left the square towers of Heteren, 
past Reenen with its graceful spires of brick and stone, and 
Kuilenborg of many gables, past ‘“‘ pendulum” ferries, and 
bridges of boats, and now and again a puffing tug with a string 
of barges breasting the strong current of the turbid river. On 
we swept to Vreeswyk, and at Jutphaas passed into the stagnant 
waters of another Yssel, very different in character from that 
which flows out of the Rhine to the Zuider Zee. On we went 
through a land of orchards, past pretty Montfort to Oude- 
water, an interesting town, birthplace of Arminius, once the 
scene of grim Alva’s terrible vengeance, but gay enough as we 
saw it all beflagged in honour of an approaching hochzcit. 
Thence to Gouda, with a big ugly Groote Kerk, a plain interior 
elorious with stained glass, the handiwork of the Crabeths; a 
town museum witha corporation picture by Ferd. Bol, and a fine 
old stadhuis. We then entered the Oude Rijn, a broad stream, 
prettily bordered by trees, leading to Leiden, where friends were 
ready to greet us, and to show us its many attractions. 
Thence to the Hague and its picture galleries, palaces, handsome 
squares, and shady woods. After a peep at Scheveningen, we 
went on to Delft, rich in memories of William the Silent, Tromp, 
Piet Hein, and other warriors by land and water, and of Grotius 
and Leeuwenhoek, no less famous in the arts of peace; a 
placid old town, with quiet grachts shaded by limes. Passing 
Overschie and Delftshavn we went into the busy Maas and on to 
Rotterdam, and found a berth in the now disused Westerhavn. 
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Thence into the Oude Maas, and by the Spui into the 
Haring Vliet, where we found shelter for the night in Bommel, 
a mouldy red-roofed town hidden behind the dyke which protects 
Overflakkee from the sea. Next day we made our way along 
the well-buoyed channels to Bruinsee and the Keeten Mastgat, 
and turning up the Zand Kreek made over to Veere, easily 
distinguished by its tower, and where we were locked into the 
broad Middelburg Canal. Veere is a decrepit place, with a 
half-ruined Gothic church and a stadhuis rich in treasures, and 
some fine old houses in which the Scottish merchants of long 
ago did a brisk trade in wool. Half-an-hour’s run brought us 
to Middelburg, the chief town of Walcheren, famous for its 
sixteenth century town hall, witha facade bristling with statues of 
counts and countesses, and for its twelfth century abbey, meeting- 
place of the Knights of the Golden Ileece. It was a Thursday 
when we were at Middelburg, and what Zeeland women look like— 
strapping beauties with beet-coloured arms, and how wonderful 
their costumes—can best be seen on that day. Thence to Flushing 
and againin to the Scheldt, and amid squalls and blinding rain- 
storms, making it difficult to pick out the way, we ran up on the 
flood to Terneuzen and into the ship canal to Sas van Ghent, where 
we once more entered Belgium. Customs formalities over, we 
steamed on to Ghent and into the Bruges canal, through the many 
bridges of that old town and out into the broad Ostend canal. 
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At Oudenbourg we locked into the Nieuport canal and 
passed through a flat, chicory-growing land to Furnes, by the 
most tedious of waterways. At Adinkerke we came to the 
French frontier, to the astonishment of the Customs guards, 
who, having never seen an English vessel on these waters, 
were apparently greatly exercised how to treat her. After 
much searching of the regulations, a conference witn M. le 
Maire, the usual levée with the rest of the villagers, a per- 
functory “rummaging,” and the payment of francs, we were 
allowed to proceed. By this time we were tired of French 
canals, and at Dunkerque we passed out into the sea home- 
wards. There was a strong easterly breeze blowing and a 
moderate sea on, but the tide was with us, and we made fairly 
good progress down the Roads and out by the West Pass to 
the Outer Ruytingen buoys, passing the South Goodwin Light 
vessel just before lighting-up time. The watch gave us a cheer 
as we turned the little vessel’s nose up the Deal Channel, but 
it was slow work getting up to Ramsgate against the spring tide, 
and quite dark as we ran in, at dead low water, between the 
high piers and along the harbour wall. We were hailed, of 
course, by the look-out. We had for rejoinder to our answer, 
“Dunkirk !— Walker !"—an involuntary but not wholly un- 
merited compliment to the ‘mooi bootje’s” prowess as a 
seaboat. T. E. Tuorpr. 





THE HONEY POT FISHING. 


HO would not like to own 
a farm called Honey Pot? 
The very sound suggests 


‘*The caw of rooks in immemorial elms, 

The murmur of innumerable bees,” 
and a land overflowing with milk and 
honey, and whatever else is the best 
simile of antiquity for the best that the 
earth can give. 

The North Country does not, as 
a rule, indulge in fancy names for 
places, but in respect to this mellifluous 
sobriquet it relaxes somewhat of its 
sternness. Those who have followed 
with sympathy the career of that 
excellent good fellow Mr. Verdant 
Green so far as the close of his last 
long vacation at the University of 
which he was so creditable a member, 
will recollect that he spent it in 
Northumberland, at the house of 
Squire Honeywood of Honeywood 
Hall, and that it was Miss Patty 
Honeywood whom he _ just rescued 
from the bull, as he was engaged 
in the (to him) novel pursuit of trout- 
fishing, and that Miss Patty Honey- = Copyright 
wood shortly became Mrs. Verdant 
Green. We cannot help thinking that, perhaps, when the 
gifted author of the immortal work in question wrote of 
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LETTING THE FLY COME ROUND. 
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Honeywood Hall in Northumberland, on the eastern marshes, 
he must have had in mind Honey Pot House, on the 
western side of the North Country, 
and that it was somewhere on the 
lovely river which winds in the deep 
valley below that the adventure with 
the bull took place. The name, the 
river, and the fishing are all there; 
and no doubt the bull could be brought 
on the scene if wanted. 

To pass from conjecture to fact, 
the scene is in Cumberland, not 
far from the historic house of Eden 
Hall, and the Honey Pot Farm is the 
most beautiful portion— with the 
7 doubtful exception of the gorge 
known as Lidford Rocks—of that 
beautiful corner of Cumberland. 
The river is the Eamont, which, 
after flowing out of Ullswater, and 
passing Yanwath Hall, and Penrith, 
and Brougham Castle, close to which 
the river Lowther falls into it, flows 
on swift and strong through what was 
once a barrier of crimson-red sand- 
stone rocks, to join the Eden at the 
waters meeting above Ederhall. but 
the strength and persistence of the river, 
which, with the great reservoir of the 
lake behind it, is seldom low, and often 
“COUNTRY LIFE."  aroaring flood, have worked wonders on 
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Surging alternately to this side and that, it has cut 


away the faces of the red cliffs at each bend of its course, so that 


at every few hundred yards it has made, as if 
by the design of some landscape-gardening god, 
that most perfect of all combinations—a great 
deep pool backed by a curve of red precipice, 
with a swift inflow aboveand atumbling outtlow 
below, and an approach in front from a green 
and level mead. Add to this that from the 
crests and in places from the sides of these 
rocks self-sown oaks and rowans grow, and that 
dripping wells plash incessantly from their 
shelves, nourishing wonderful growths of ferns 
and hanging ivies and mosses, and the exquisite 
combination of river and river-bank can be 
imagined; though this description is only sub- 
sidiary to the pictures here shown, in which 
the rush of the river and the dancing ripples 
and dark shadows, too, are fully set out by the 
aid of the camera. Wherever you go down to 
the river you descend a cliff in some form, from 
the summit of which you may look down into 
the tops of tall trees. At no great distance 
behind Honey Pot House is Edenhall lake also, 
with its wild duck and heronry. These herons 
in the breeding season are one of the greatest 
ornaments of the river, standing like statues on 
the round boulders, or walking with the greatest 
tameness along the banks, even when the angler 
is close by. On a wide holme, or meadow, 
across the water lies the ancient church of 
St. Ninians, or the ‘* Nine Saints,” one of the 
many remains of antiquity restored by that 
most remarkable of all great heiresses of the 
North, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, Mont- 
vomery, and Cumberland, Baroness of Decies 
and Vaux, Sheriffess of Westmorland, and last 
of all the Cliffords, the fierce lords of Brougham 
Castle. 

Not tar from here the indomitable 
Countess parted from her mother, the Countess 
of Cumberland, and drove off in her coach- 
and-six to prosecute her suit against the male 
claimant for the enormous estates which she 
eventually won, and held with the utmost 
tenacity till her death, telling Oliver Cromwell 
hat she had submitted to be insulted by a 
usurper, but would not be bullied by a subject. 
She restored Brougham Castle, Appleby Castle, 
Brough Castle, and Skipton Castle, and this 
lovely church, the latter, perhaps, because she 
thought that its saints had brought her good luck, 
and she caused the “inner parts” of her mother 
to be buried there, burying the rest of the body, 
by a strange custom of the time, at Appleby, 
with a complete pedigree carved above it; indeed, 
the Countess Anne stamped her title deeds in 
some way on every building or tomb which she 
erected or restored. 
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ABOVE THE SALMON POOL. 
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a splendid 
dozen were leaping out of the water all the mcrning. 
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We may be certain that the Countess 
looked well after the fishing ; indeed, she 
was so keen upon maintaining her rights, 
that she is reported to have spent £800 
in law to get a ‘boon hen,” or hen 
owed by a tenant. and then to have 
asked the latter to dinner, when the 
costly fowl was served up as part of 
the meal. Itisa perfect piece of North 
Country trout water of the very best 
class, ard salmon come up in the 
autumn, sometimes in considerable 
numbers. When they do, no more 
beautiful and easy bit of salmon water 
could be imagined. The long salmon 
pool, for instance, is a straight rapid 
run, some 2Soyds. long, easily fished 
all over. Above are at least three 
good lengths, always supposing that the 
salmon are there. It must be remem- 
bered that they have all the way up 
the Eden to Edenhall to come first, 
and that they are on their way not 
to Ullswater, from which they are 
debarred by a big weir below Penrith, 
but to the mountain lake of Hawes- 
water, at the head of the Lowther. 
But after the phenomenal rains of last 
August there were a number of fish 
in the Honey Pot length. The 
writer hooked, and _— unfortunately 


of at least 18lb. there, and _ half-a- 
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were more fortunate in not only hooking, but holding, their 
But it is as a typical Cumberland trout river that the 


fish. 
Eamont excels, as anyone can guess 
fish do not run large, but there are 
plenty of them, and in heavy, rushing 
water like this trout of three to the 
pound give excellent sport. It is 
related with absolute truth that a 
former keeper of Edenhall, who had 
Jeft the place, but came back for a 
visit, once settled down on the lower 
pool for a good turn of night fishing 
in June. He was using the fearful 
object known locally as a ‘‘ bustard,” a 
kind of white fly like a cross between 
a bumble-bee anda moth. He caught 
sixty trout before he left off at eleven 
o'clock. Personally, the writer has 
always found Honey Pot trout hard to 
catch, but the days spent on the water 
have never been ideal for the business. 


The right of fishing is at present 
allowed to visitors staying at the 
Crown Hotel at Penrith. 

It may be mentioned that the 


Eamont is rather a provoking river to 
fish in many ways. Early in the year 
—in April and for the first half of May 
—the’ trout take the fly well. But 
the weather is, as a rule, very rough 
in April. Strong winds, and cold 
winds too, bluster down the valley from 
the lake mountains, and by way of a 
set-off a wind of a description which no 
to occasionally blows from the east. 


known as the “ helm wind,’ and blows down from Cross Fell 
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by looking at it. The 
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adjectives can do justice 
This venomous blast is thereafter on 


for a devotion to the 
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caught them, put them in 


— 

aA 
whenever a cap or helmet of cloud 
appears on the summit. Later, when 


the whole valley is like a little para- 
dise, and the banks of the river are a 
regular water garden, set with tall 
mauve campanulas a vard high and 


a score of other lovely flowers, 
the trout have a_ provoking way 
of leaving off taking the fly in 


the daytime. They turn their atten- 


tion, with a depravity unworthy 
of such fish, to a peculiar beast 
called a ‘creeper,’ which exactly 


describes its appearance, the larva of 
the stone fly. 

Dr. Johnson said of 
his characters, in his best 
style, ‘that of all the creatures 
upon which Nature has_ impressed 
horror and deformity, there is none 
which he would not have encountered 
rather than a beetle.” But a beetle is 
not a circumstance to a creeper; not 
even a maggot is in the same street 
with it for innate essential repulsive- 
ness. There are indomitable anglers who 
search for creepers eagerly under stones 


one ot 
sonorous 


(turning these over much as our simian ancestors or relations, 
the African baboons, do stones and rocks by the Limpopo 
to find scorpions and centipedes for breakfast), and, having 
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match-boxes, and impale them 

hooks, winning, let us hope, a great return 
art which knows few rivals. But 


not to all is it given to face and handle 
a creeper. 


VILLAGE 
SUPERSTITIONS 


T is said that superstitions die hard; 
but is it a fact that they ever 
die? Is it not rather that they 
sink out of sight for a while, to 
reappear in some other form ? 


‘Are not the mediums, palmists, and 


spiritualists of to-day the direct 
descendants or, as theosophists would 
say, reincarnations of the witches and 
warlocks, astrologers, and wise men 
and women of centuries ago? I am 
told that in some parts of Italy the old 
heathen gods have simply got Christian 
names, under which they are wor- 
shipped with remnants of the ancient 
Pagan rites; and certain it is that in 
rural England there are beliefs still 
lingering that date back to very old 
times indeed. In the little ~ village 
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in Ox‘ordshire in which T live all the following instances of 
survivals have come within my own knowledge. The oldest 
of all is, I think, the legend of the Grey Geese. There 
is a large furzy piece of ground on the top of a hill strewn 
over with grey boulders, which ae quite different from the stone 
of the country. Geologists pronounce them to be fragments of 
chert, probably brought down by icebergs when England was 
submerged; but the villagers have quite a different way of 
accounting for them. In the days of long ago an old woman 
was driving her flock of geese home along a lane leading to this 
open heath. As long as they were in the lane the flock kept 
together, and her task was comparatively easy ; but when they 
got upon the hill the geese scattered, and not all her efforts couid 
get them into a compact flock again. She pursued them here 
and there till she was exhausted, and then, losing all patience, she 
fell to cursing them, and wishing they were all stones and could 
not move. As the imprecation left her lips, down sank the grey 
geese, and there, as the villagers say, 
they are to this very day! The legend 
is preserved in the name of the lane, 
which has ever since been called ‘‘ Grey 
Goose Lane.” 

The next instance dates back, I 
believe, to old Norse tradition, for 
the same sort of idea is to be found in 
remote parts of Sweden. There is an 
elm tree standing in the village street ; 
as it is not particularly beautiful, and 
was in rather dangerous proximity to 
a cottage, it was marked to be cut 
down a few years ago, when there 
was a fail of timber. Great was the 
consternation in the parish! The 
women gathered in knots, excitedly 
discussing the matter, and finally a 
deputation waited on the agent, and 
earnestiy begged him to spare that 
particular tree—* for if it was cut down 
there would be no more babies in 
Chastleton.” The agent repressed a 
smile as he acceded to their request, 
and the tree still stands, though luckily 
for the cottage a gale took off the head 
and rendered it harmless. It may also 
be recorded that the little school is full 
to overflowing. 

Some of the remedies for diseases, 
again, havea decided smack of the olden E. W. Burch. 
time about them. Many years ago, 
before the Holt-Ockley nurses began their beneficent ministrations 
in villages, and hygienic principles were little understood, a pro- 
cession of four or five women, each carrying a baby, entered the 
churchyard one wild, wet morning in March. We concluded 
they were taking the children to be christened, but on watching 
them we perceived that they did not enter the church, but walked 
round and round it. An enquiry into the meaning of this 
singular conduct elicited the information that to walk nine times 
round the church on three successive Fridays was a sure cure 
for whooping cough! As the result of the first Friday’s 
pilgrimage was that two babies died, that cure was given up, 
and the mothers resorted to another sovereign remedy, passing 
the children nine times round a donkey, over the back and under 
the belly, without touching the ground. Whether this, or a 
prescription given by my mother, who in the estimation of the 
villagers ‘‘ was as good as any doctor,” proved the most effectual, 
I do not know, but the other children all recovered. Swallowing 
a live sheep-tick nine mornings running was supposed to be a 
cure for ague. I forget for what ailment swallowing a live spider 
wrapped in its own cobweb was a remedy; but the most 
extraordinary recipe of all was given to my sister by an old man 
who said she looked ‘‘ mortal bad.’’ ‘I'll tell ’ee what to do, 
miss; you get up early and dig a hole in the garden, then look 
into it till you be sick. You do this nine mornings running, and 
I’ll warnd (warrant) as that’ll cure ’ee.” Evidently the number 
nine was a great factor in all these remedies. The belief in 
witches, again, is popularly supposed to have quite died out, and 
I thought so myself till the year 1884, when the following 
circumstances occurred. A young soldier, Tom Beale, just passed 
into the Reserve, came home to the village. He fell in love with 
the daughter of his next-door neighbour ; but the match was so 
violently opposed by his mother that it was broken off, and the 
girl went to service. As her box was being carried from the 
door, Mary Beale (the mother) was taken with a paralytic 
seizure. Both she and her daughters were firmly convinced that 
she had been “ill-wished” by the girl’s grandmother, a very 
quiet and inoffensive old woman, by the way, but who had some- 
how got the reputation of being a witch. All the women in the 
village took the matter up warmly, and poor Tom Beale was 
ostracised ; nor could any argument persuade the people that he 
had not procured this ‘ill-wishing” of his mother. Popular 
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feeling ran so high, and there was such a ferment in the piace, 
that it was quite a relief when old Mrs. Beale died, and her son 
left the village. Before he went, he came to the rectory to thank 
the rector and his wife, the only people who had spoken a kind 
word to him. 

Of course there are ghosts. Till a few years ago there used 
to be an enormous hawthorn hedge, over 30ft. high, and under 
this hedge a lady dressed in white was supposed to walk, but 
the reason of her walking I have not been able to ascertain. 
The field has been called «The Lady’s Ground” from time 
immemorial—another instance of a legend preserved in a name. 
About the ghost at the Grove, a coppice some half a mile from 
the village, the tradition is more circumstantial. A house at 
that time—about 400 years ago—stood in the Grove, which was 
then a little wood. One evening a pedlar called there and asked 
for a night’s lodging. He was never seen alive again, but his 
body was found in a pool, which has ever since been called 
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*‘ The Scotchman’s Pool.’’ No notice seems to have been taken 
of the crime, but shortly after the house was burnt down, and it 
is difficult now to trace where it stood. There is no record of 
the murderer’s name, but the spirit of the victim is still supposed 
to haunt the spot, and the villagers do not by choice pass the 
Grove on a dark night, not even to listen to the nightingales, of 
which it is full. I never heard, however, that anyone had ever 
actually seen the ghost, except one very drunken man, who on 
being questioned as to what it was like, said, ‘* Like a black hare 
with an elephant’s tail!” 

The mention of a hare reminds me of another belief which 
had evidently come down from the mist of ages; it was currently 
reported a few years ago that there was a hare which could not 
be shot; moreover, that it always disappeared mysteriously at 
one particular spot, which was close to a cottage where an old 
woman lived. Nobody said in so many words that the hare and 
the old woman had anything to do with one another, but it was 
quite evident what inference the keeper drew. 

Then, again, the exorcising or laying of spirits is supposed 
to belong to the old monkish days, and to be now entirely 
obsolete; and yet here, again, was another instance, a few years 
ago, of an old belief still firmly held by the villagers. The 
rector’s wife was visiting a woman who had recently lost her 
husband. After some hesitation she told the lady that she 
wished to see the rector, for she had something very particular 
to say to him. Of course, on hearing this, he lost no time in 
visiting his parishioner. She rose from her chair with much 
alacrity, and proceeded tc drag an empty box from a cupboard. 
‘*What I wants you to do, sir, is this. Willum’s spirit is 
a-haunting me day and night, and wunna let me be. So if you'll 
be so kind as to pray him into this box, and then take it away 
and throw it into the pool, he’ll lay quiet, and not trouble me no 
more.” I laughed at this story when I heard it, and said the 
woman was mad, which, indeed, proved to be the case; she died 
inan asylum. But the next day | was visiting an old couple, 
and was astonished to find that they took the matter seriously, 
and said that the rector ‘‘ might ha’ done as much as that for a 
poor ’ooman.” ‘ Not that he could ha’ done it by hisself,” 
added the old man, “for you know, miss, as it takes three 
parsons to lay a spirit.” “ Wuy, you surely don’t believe that there 


is such a thing as the laying of spirits?” I said, much surprised. 
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‘‘T knows there be,’”’ replied the old man, with an air of 
triumph. ‘* Why, there was old Harry Butler of Emload. You 
knows about that, surelie?”’ ‘* Not I. I never heard of him.” 
“Well, it happened long ago, when I wura lad. I worked on 
that farm, and know’d all about it. Old Harry Butler he died and 
wur buried, and then all sorts o’ queer noises and knockings 
came all about the house, and once Mrs. Butler had a great 
thump on her back as she was a-sitting at dinner; so the family 
knowed as old Harry wur walking. Well, they got three 
parsons, and they set to work in the proper way. I dunno 
ezactly what they did, but they made a big circle in the orchard, 
and they prayed the spirit into it. Well, when you have got a 
spirit inside a circle, you may ax him three questions; so the 
first they axed was, ‘ Why have you come back?’ ‘ Because 
my property was not rightly divided.’ ‘What do you wish 
done with it?’ ‘As long as my son Thomas has a shilling, my 
son Charles is to have sixpence.’ ‘Then the third thing as they 
axed was, ‘Where do you wish to be laid?’ And the spirit 
made answer, ‘Lay me in the bruk, and I shall lay quiet as 
long as the water flows over me.’” 

Curiously enough, I heard a sort of corroboration of this 
story soon after. It was a very dry year, and the water in the 
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brook had sunk to very small dimensions; some children were 
playing near it, when a big buy raised the cry, ‘‘ Run, run, the 
water’s so low that old Harry Butler will be out and after you!” 
The children scampered home in so great a panic that it was 
evident that the legend of old Harry Butler having been laid in 
the brook seventy years before was still held as an article of 
faith in the village. 

“ But, laws bless ’ee, miss,” said old Anne, “that’s nothing 
to what happened to the wicked Squire Chamblain, as is laid in 
a barrel o’ beer in his own cellar. Did you never hear tell on he?” 
‘* No, indeed, I never did. I wonder what would have happened 
if they had tapped the barrel!”’ ‘* That’s just what they did,” 
said Thomas, stretching out his forefinger to emphasise his 
words. ‘* A new butler come as knew nothing about it, and he 
went and tapped that there barrel, and’”-——sinking his voice 
impressivel y—‘ blood come out instead of beer.’ ‘Anda fine 
mess it wur,” interpolated old Anne. ‘ Be quiet, ’ooman, 
will ’ee, and let me speak. Well, he screeched and he screeched 
for help, and they got the barrel bunged up again, and then they 
bricked it in, and when next you goes to visit there, miss, you 
just ax ’em whether they haven’t got a bricked-up bin in tneir 
cellar, and see if my words baint true.” 


THE ANCIENT BASQUE GAME OF TRINQUET 


VERY interesting people are the Basques, the inhabitants 

of that small triangular piece of the Department of 

Basses Pyrénées which has the towns of Bayonne, 

St. Jean-de-Luz, and St. Jean-Pied-de-Port at its 

three angles. At least this, roughly speaking, describes 

the extent of French Basque land. The Spanish Basques 

occupy a much larger territory in Northern Spain. Very 

interesting in many ways are these French Basques. Their 

language, existing as it did before the days of Latin, presents 

many points of interest to the philologist; and it is probably one 

of those remnants of the original language of Europe driven up 

into corners in front of the great wave of Roman influence as it 

spread across the Continent, like the Welsh and the Gaelic and 

the Breton languages, to all of which Basque bears many points of 

resemblance. And among the many interesting characteristics 

of the Basques will be found their intense love of games of ball, 
and the games they play. 

They have two of these which are played universally all over 
the district—trinquet, played in a covered court exactly similar 
to a tennis court, and pelote au rebot, an outdoor game. It is of 
trinquet that I wish to speak here. This game, to my mind, is 
of absorbing interest, not only from its intrinsic merits, which are 
great, but because it is one, at least, of the parents of tennis— 
for from trinquet there is no doubt tennis is largely derived. No 
one knows the origin of trinquet; like all Basque customs, it can 
be traced back and back till its history is lost in a remote past. 
Nearly every court in the country bears the aspect of extreme 
age. The court at Bayonne is believed to be 400 years old, and 
the one at St. Jean-de-Luz looks older than the one at Bayonne. 
When Louis XIV., who was married in St. Jean-de-Luz church, 
went down to the little frontier town to meet his Spanish bride, 
he found the Basques of St. Jean-de-Luz energetically playing 
their ancient game; and he took the idea back with him to 
Paris, and from it largely modified the game of tennis. I 
think he only modified it, because, according to Mr. Julian 
Marshall in his admirable book on the subject, tennis 
of a sort was played in Paris and elsewhere in the time of 
Henri II., 100 years before Louis XIV. Whether the people 
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A TRINQUET GLOVE. 


of the time of Henri II. took their tennis from trinquet there is 
no evidence to show. I think it is very possible they did, 
as the trinquet courts of those days were, as they are now, 
absolutely identical in shape and every detail with the tennis 
courts as they exist at present: penthouse, tambour, grille, 
dedans, net, and everything. It is curious that Mr. Julian 
Marshall in his ‘Annals of Tennis” should have made no 
mention of trinquet. He only says in a footnote, when 
enumerating the number of tennis courts existing in France, 
‘‘ There is said to be still a court (called in the patois of that 
country a trinquet) also at Bayonne, but | can find no authentic 
account of its present use.” I am not aware that tennis has 
ever been played on the Bayonne court, unless some Englishmen 
at Biarritz, having racquets and balls with them, may have had 
a knock up there for curiosity. But at the time of Mr. Julian 
Marshall’s writing, in 1878, trinquet was in full swing at 
Bayonne, and at that time, and for many years after, one had to 
engage the court days beforehand if one wislied to play. Now, 
for some reason, trinquet has gone out of fashion for the moment, 
and they all play rebot, and the old court is almost deserted. 
There is a trinquet, besides those of Bayonne and St. Jean-de- 
Luz, at Hasparran, Espalette, St. Palais, St. Jean- Pied-de-Port, 
and at several other places. In every court in the Basque 
country there is always a figure painted on the tambour, which, 
for the benefit of those not familiar with tennis, | may explain 
to be a sort of a buttress or projection in that side wall on 
which there is no penthouse. In most of the village courts 
this figure is that of a Basque with his trinquet glove on. But 
in the court at Bayonne, which is perhaps the oldest of them 
all, the figure is that of a drummer with a drum. It shows 
evident signs of having been repainted at numerous times, and 
I have no doubt some s::ch figure has been there ever since the 
court was built, some 400 years ago. Now was the Bayonne 
drummer painted on this portion of the wall because it was 
then already known as the tambour, or has this piece of the 
wall acquired its name in all the tennis and trinquet courts of 
the world from the time-honoured drummer of Bayonne? I am 
inclined to think the latter, for certainly anything less like a 
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drum than this projection in the wall cannot be conceived. This 
old trinquet court at Bayonne has been the model of more than 
one tennis court. It is broader in comparison with its length 
than the usual type of tennis court nowadays, but I believe the 
old court in James Street, Haymarket, now pulled down, had this 
peculiarity, and I am informed that it was copied from the court at 
Bayonne. Inaddition to the courts in which trinquet and tennis are 
played being absolutely identical, the two games themselves 
are practically the same, with certain curious differences, the chief 
of which lies in the instrument with which the ball is propelled. 
Instead of a racquet the Basque uses what is called by him 
a glove. This is a hard, stiff leather scoop, about 18in. long 
and 7in. or 8in. wide, curved both as to its long diameter and 
from side to side. His hand passes into an ordinary glove 
arrangement at the back, and he binds this instrument firmly 
round his wrist. The two illustrations are from a glove in my 
possession, showing the front and back views of it. It is a 
cumbersome weapon until you get used to it, for if you try to 
treat it as a racket, or as a weapon to hit with, and hit the bail 
with the middle of it, the ball flies up straight intothe roof. The 
only way is to endeavour to think that you are going to take every 
ball on the palm of your hand. This brings the extreme top of 
the glove into opposition with the ball, and then with a stroke 
more of a push than a hit, the ball will run out of the glove, 
and travel with considerable velocity. With practice great 
driving power can be obtained, and I have often seen some of 
the professors, when “forcing” for the dedans, send the ball 
whizzing over the net like a cannon ball. The ball, too, presents 
considerable difference from a tennis ball, being much larger, 
about the size of a cricket ball. There appears to be no uniform 
pattern, but about 70z. is the usual weight, though occasionally 
they are larger than that. The scoring of the game is the same 
as at tennis—15, 30, 40, game; and should the players arrive at 
40 all, the game is put back to “deuce,” that is, two strokes 
from winning, and these two strokes must be won consecutively 
by the player before he wins the game. The game begins by the 
server, standing on a painted line about midway between the dedans 
and the net, tossing the ball up on to the penthouse, either out of 
his glove or with his left hand, so that it rolls along the penthouse 
and falls on the other side of the net within certain painted lines 
on the floor. If it fails to do this, it 1s a fault, and two con- 
secutive faults score a point against the server—all exactly as 
in tennis, the only difference being that it is a fault in 
trinquet if the ball touches the side wall above the penthouse. 
It must touch the penthouse, but the penthouse only, and 
not the side wall as well. The player on the hazard side of 
the net, standing well in the corner under the penthouse to 
receive the service, may volley it as it comes off the pent- 
house, if he thinks it is going to fall ‘a nick,” that is, fall 
exactly in the angle of the floor and the end wall, or he 
may play it off the floor, or off the end wall — just as 
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in tennis. There is nothing in favour of the server in trinquet, 
only the chance of a nick in his favour. He has no way of 
developing a difficult service. This, I think, is nothing to the 
detriment of the game. The ball is then played backwards and 
forwards over the net, which is about the same height as in 
tennis, until one of the players fails to send it over, when he 
loses a point, or one of them sends it into one of the openings 
on the further side of the net from him, when he gains a point. 
It isa winning stroke to send the ball into the dedans, or into 
the grille, as in tennis, and, here differing from tennis, it is a 
winning stroke to send the ball into any gallery on the further 
side of the net, that is, the whole of the openings under the 
penthouse. Thus the game, with these minor differences, is 
practically the same as tennis, but without the chaces. Tennis 
is a finer game, no doubt, as trinquet has some serious blemishes, 
besides the cumbersome nature of the glove, the chief of which 
are, I think, that you cannot tell from your opponent’s stroke 
what spin the ball has upon it. All you know for certain is 
that it has probably got a considerable spin, coming as it does 
out of this doubiy-curved scoop, but whether it will break 
to the right or to the left after touching the floor you cannot tell, 
and so it is difficult to put yourself in the right place for playing 
a ball off the floor. ‘This leads to an undue amount of running 
up to the net and volleying, to the detriment of the game, in 
my opinion. Another blemish is that, although it is a foul stroke 
to hold the ball in the glove, and to sling it out, the most telling 
stroke is almost to do this; to draw back the arm when playing 
a ball off the floor so as to jet the ball come almost past you, 
and then to propel it towards the net with much more of a push 
than a hit. This can become so near to holding the ball in the 
glove as to lead to many a wrangle as to the fairness of the 
stroke. The back-handed stroke with a trinquet-glove is very 
difficult at first. But with practice one can get nearly as good 
a command over the ball as with the fore-hand stroke. I have 
often watched a native take a ball back-handed almost in front 
of his body, when half a step to the left would have made an 
easy fore-hand stroke of it. 

I have thus, very briefly, tried to give a description of this 
most interesting and most ancient game, interesting to al! 
lovers of tennis, because of its undoubted relationship to that 
“ling of games.” That it was a forerunner of tennis can 
hardly be doubted, since these Basques were playing this game, 
practically the same as tennis, in an absolutely identical court, 
and with the same peculiar system of scoring, in the days of 
Louis XIV., when tennis was rudimentary, and, for all we know, 
they had been playing it long before that. 

I shall hope on a future occasion to give an account of the 
other Basque game, pelote au rebot, which is at present played 
much more than trinquet, and for which we have no equivalent 
in England, nor, to the best of my knowledge, is there any game 
played anywhere in the world at all like it. © C. pe Lacy Lacy. 


RIPE STRAWBERRIES: 


T present the strawberry season is at its height, and it 
happens to be one of the most remarkable of which 
we have had experience. Probably about 150,00o0lb. 
of this fruit is being distributed every day in London 
alone, and Covent Garden in the early morning seems 

to be completely devoted to it. Our photographs show the 
traffic near its point of origin. Hampshire, Kent, and Middlesex 
are the chief counties for sending strawberries to London, and 
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STRAWBERRY PICKERS AT WORK. 


our pictures were taken: at Swanwick, a town in the first- 
mentioned of them. ‘The season lasts from the middle or end of 
June, very nearly to the end of July, and during it five special 
trains are run from Hampshire every day, taking, on an average, 

3,000 baskets to all parts of England. Each basket holds a 
gallon, or 5lb., so that nearly 300,ooolb. of strawberries pass 
from Swanwick alone each day. 

It is worth noting that growers have discovered that the 
metropolis is very much subject to 
slut; in fact, no later than last week 
beautiful ripe strawberries were being 
sold by costers in the streets of London 
at the ridiculously low price of 3d. a 
pound, which means to the grower, of 
course, that they scarcely paid the 
trouble of picking. Hence the attempt 
to find markets elsewhere. The market- 
gardener expects to obtain a price vary- 
ing from 3d. to 1s., but the former he 
regards as the minimum from which 
he can pay the cost of picking. Last 
year prices were fairly high, but this 
year they have dropped very low, the 
reason being that while the Hampshire 
supply is a little later than usual, that 
from Middlesex and Kent is consider- 
ably earlier, and the trains are all 
coming in together. Under these cir- 
cumstances we wonder that growers in 
the very southern counties do not 
follow the example of those in East 
Anglia. During the last decade or two 
Copyright the Fen country round March has 
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people who buy strawberries do not know one 
from another. Those that were in the market 
earlier were, to a great extent, from France. 
The French strawberries are now over for the 
season. In the reports which come from the 
various districts in England, there is scarcely a 
case in which it is not asserted that the crop 
this year is considerably above the average, and 
several say that it is the largest ever known. 
How to account for this is somewhat of a 
puzzle. Few horticulturists would have 
imaginea that such a year as last was could 
have laid the foundation for a crop of fruit such 
as has been obtained. 


FENCING AT. 
EARL?S COURT. 


T really seems as though at last English 
people were beginning to appreciate the 
valve of fencing as a form of athletics, 
and to get some idea of the accuracy 
and gracefulness displayed by masters 

of the art. Exhibition contests and actual 
F. J. Mortimer. THE SHED IN A STRAWBERRY PLANTATION. Copyright assaults between the leading swordsmen of the 
: : ' day, such as were witnessed last week at the 
become one of the richest fruit-producing lands in Great Britain, Scala Theatre, Earl’s Court, are evidently the best means o! 
but the growers there, seeing that already London was thoroughly bringing home to those interested in the different branches of 
well supplied with fruit, directed their attention to the North athletics the fascination of fencing as an art, and its value as 
Country markets, and : 
sent huge supplies to 
Edinburgh, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and other towns in 
Scotland. Thereisan 
increase in the cost of 
carriage, but that is 
met by the better 
prices obtained. In 
fact, when a_ great 
quantity is sent, this 
increase does not 
amount to very much. 
We may take the rate 
from Swanwick as an 
example. It is about 
Is. 11d. per cwt. to 
London, and it is 
gs. 5d. per cwt. to 
Aberdeen. Thus the 
carriage on a_ long 
distance amounts to 
very little more than 


an exercise for the 
development of the 
human body from 
‘¢ head to heel.” Of all 
the ‘‘ sports’? we have, 
none gets at a man all 
round like fencing; 
hand and eye, brain, 
lunes, feet, arms, 
fingers, every single 
part of our anatomy is 
called into play; and so 
are the mental faculties 
of rapidity of decision 
and unhesitating 
action. There are, of 
course, two styles of 
fencing —the  fleuret, 
or foil fencing, and 
the epée, or duelling 
sword, which _ repre- 
sents the actual use of 
the sword as used in 
the modern duel. The 





a penny a pound, F. J. Mortimer. 4 STRAWBERRRY TRAIN. Copyrigh’ main difference 
which is easily got between the two is 
back from the consumer. The immense crop is a great boon to this, that in foil fencing the only hits that count are those 
that class of people who look to earn a little money every year between the throat and waist, whereas it is evident that in 
by picking. These are of two classes, first. the migrant from epée fencing any hit counts. Foil fencing is, undoubtedly, the 


the East End, who is somewhat akin to the 
hop-picker, and who goes down to the country 
during the strawberry and gooseberry season in 
the hope of finding a job. Then there is the 
native. Many fen women have taken kindly 
to the calling, and they also have learnt to 
nigrate ; so that, except on those rare occasions 
vhen the fruit ripens at the same time in the 
various districts, they, as it were, reap two 
varvests. Healthy, weather-browned women 
hey are, for the work in the cpen air, even if 
it be tedious, is good for their constitutions. 
\s may be judged from our pictures, Swanwick 
Station, which is typical of many others, is a 
vonderful sight during the season, when the 
vhole neighbourhood 1s fragrant with the odour 
f strawberries. The train comes in to be 
vaded up with full baskets, and thousands and 
thousands of “returned empties” are pitched 
ut, and lie around in small mountains until they 
are sorted out for their owners by a staff 
specially employed for the purpose. The 
railway company has also a little army of 
clerks at the station during the season to cope 
\\ith the immense amount of extra work. 

The kind of strawberry most popular in 
London is the Royal Sovereign. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that it is the most , 
popular with the growers, since nine out of ten) =F, J. Mortimer. RAILWAY VAN FOR STRAW BERRIES. Copyrignt 
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more accurate and prettier game of the two, and there is, I 
think, moreover, this advantage attached to it, that a really 
brilliant foil fencer is tolerably sure to be good with the 
epée, on account of the extreme accuracy he must have 
acquired, whereas, on the other hand, the good epée fencer, 
with every ‘line’ open to him for attack, may not impro- 
bably be hopelessly bad with the foil; at all events, the 
two schools are totally different. Then, of course, there is the 
difference between the French and Italian schools of fencing. 
Personally, | prefer the French, on account of what, to my way 
of thinking, is the far greater precision and grace of their style, 
and, moreover, because I have often noticed the best Italian 
lencers borrow a great deal from the French methods, whereas 
the Irench fencers adhere absolutely to their own style. The 
thanks of all who take an interest in fencing are really due to 
Professor Volland of Alfred Place West, Thurloe Square. He 
is an absolute enthusiast about fencing, and to him chiefly we 
owe the meetings that have taken place at the Empress Rooms, 
the Crystal Palace, and now at Earl’s Court, where we have 
had the advantage of seeing men like the brothers Rouleau and 
IL. Ramus representing France, Messrs. Galanti, Schiavoni, and 
Santeli appearing for Italy, and Messrs. De Bel, Van de Viel, 
and Verbrugge upholding the honour of Belgium. No better 
fencers can be seen anywhere or in any country, and if, as | 
believe is likely to be the case, a thoroughly representative 
gathering of International fencers is organised under the auspices 
of Mr. George Ashton, I do hope that all English fencers will 
make a point of attending, and also that our amateur lady 
fencers will grace the meeting with their presence. ‘The ladies, 
by the way, gave an excellent display in the recently ended 
tournament at Earl’s Court. 1 shall be much surprised if Miss 
Mary Haddon does not take rank as a really good fencer before 
very long; she is very graceful in both attack and defence, and 
all that is wanting is practice and a rigid adherence to the 
academic principles of fencing. Miss Bonfanti is an extremely 
graceful lady fencer and an excellent model to copy. Miss De 
Smedt is no unworthy representative of her countrywomen, and 
Miss C. Durant has up to now made a good fight for the ladies 
of Old England. Most brilliant were the ‘assaults’? between 
the professors of arms of France, Italy, and Belgium. Each 
country had three representatives, and many of the ‘assaults”’ 
at arms were worth going a very long journey to see. Up to 
and including I'riday the French team were leading by three 
points, and it will not be their fault if they do not maintain the 
advantage they have gained. fh. B. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


IIIS story of modern Venice—Avngelo Basttani; a Story of Modern 
Venice, by Lionel Cust (Constable), is one in which the minor 
key of life predominates throughout. The fate which sways the 

destiny of the Bastiani family is a cruel one, and no light breaks 
through the gloom for a single instant. The completeness of the 
tragedy is only enhanced by the knowledge that the leading 
events of the story are founded on fact, so that the hope that the dire episodes 
related are but the fancy of the author’s brain is altogether denied us. The 
characters are taken from the lower ranks of life, and are drawn with 
faithful, living delineation, showing an accurate acquaintance with the 

Venetian ** popolo,” as well as with the town of Venice itself. Mr. Cust depicts, 

in simple, pleasant language, the household setting and life of the ‘‘ facchino ” 

class ; and in the person of Angelo Bastiani he draws with much force and 
acumen a sinister picture of a jealous Italian workman, a prey to suspicion, 
doubt, and depression, and whose better nature is warped and blighted by his 
unrestrained and gloomy tendencies. 

The tale opens with the account of an accident which befalls this 
sastiani, while helping to unload a large barge from 

The luckless man begs to be taken home, 


** facchino,” Angelo 
Naples off the Zattere at Venice. 
urging that no good can come to him away from his wife Bianca, who is the 
bright spot in his life, and the only person who can charm him out of his 
fits of melancholy. His hip-joint being badly broken, he is carried instead to 
the hospital, where, after an interval of two days, Bianca is allowed to see 
him. She endeavours to cheer him up, and to persuade him that she can 
easily play the part-of the bread-winner and provide for herself and the children, 
The brave little 
The children 


of whom there are three, till Angelo comes out again, 
woman is, however, sorely put to it to make good her words. 
are too young todo aught but eat and wear out clothes; Angelo’s compound 
fracture mends slowly ; and Bianca has no choice but to accept work where 
she can find it, z.e.. at the hands of a man noted for the looseness of his 
morals, and whom Angelo rightly distrusts. The shifts to which Bianca is 
put in the house of her employer are cleverly sketched, and the inextricable 
web of distrust and calumny woven around the loyal wife has its consumma- 
tion in scenes of bloodshed and murder that, but for so little, might, one feels, 
have well been avoided. How Bianca’s innocence and loyalty are finally 
vindicated and proclaimed, and how the only solution for her woes is brought 
about at last, the reader must study for himself in Mr. Cust’s pages. 
The descriptions of Venice are faithful and picturesque in the extreme, 
from the touches of the church and neighbourhood of San Sebastiano to the 
vast halls and wards of the great civic hospital of which a portion once 
The illustrations, by Mr. Frank 
The figures, however, are often 


formed the ‘* Scuola ” or Guild of St. Mark. 
H. Mason, are full of life and character. 


unequal, and show a tendency to the grotesque, which is at once out of 


keeping with the story and with the rest of the drawing. 
A new edition of Turner’s Liber Stediorum (Newnes) must always 
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be welcome to those who cannot hope to possess a set of the original 
engravings, or even the autotype fac-simile edition. The Lzber Studiorum 
was, as is well known, planned in rivalry of Claude’s ‘‘ Liber Veritatis,” but 
the comparison of the two books is not really fair, because Turner’s plates 
were all original studies, specially made for the purpose of engraving, etched 
by himself on the copper, and finished either by his own hand or under 
his eye. Claude’s drawings were mere sketches of his pictures, an illustrated 
index, in fact, of his work, and they were not engraved until more than 
The publication of the Leher Studiorum was begun 


100 years after his death. 
It was originally intended to issue 


in 1807, when Turner was forty-four. 
one hundred plates in twenty yvarts, but eventually only seventy-one plates were 
Of the remaining twenty-nine, some were never 


published in fourteen parts. 
With regard to the present 


finished and others are said to have been stolen. 
volume of reproductions, it must be admitted that no photographic process, 
however skilful, can accomplish the impossible task of reproducing the infinite 
As is natural, some of the plates lend 


gradations of tone of the originals. 
For instance, ‘‘ Holy 


themselves much better to reproduction than others. 
Island Cathedral” (No. III.) may be reckoned a success, for the general tone is 
well preserved, and the effect of the whole is good. No. XXXVL., ‘* A Sketch 
of Shipping,” is also a good example, though in this the dark shadows on 
the sea and the end of the pier are somewhat heavy and have lost their detail. 
But the sky and the sails of the ships have come out well. The fact is, that 
when the sky is pale and luminous, and the foreground very dark, an exposure 
suitable for the one is unsuitable for the other; and thus it comes about that 
the plates with the greatest amount of contrast are the most difficult to render 
satisfactorily. Another difficulty is that the etched lines, which are perfectly 
visible in the darkest parts of the engravings, disappear in the reproductions, 
which thus lose much vitality and strength. However, if it be borne in mind 
that these reproductions are not fac-similes, or even very close representations 
of the tone and technique of the originals, they may yet be considered of 
value as giving a good idea of the composition, style, and sentiment of our 
greatest landscipe painter. 

One is almost ashamed to quote ‘‘ Of the making of books there is no 
end ”’—it is become so trite. Yet the preacher’s words force themselves 
upon the reviewer. ‘* The making of books ”—there lies the crux of the 
matter, the reason of the deplorable glut of novels, the riot ef mediocrity in 
the book-world. Book-writing is become book-manufacture. The pro- 
verbial pig-skin bag manufactory of Chicago—pig goes in at one end, comes 
out a fitted bag at the other—is emulated by the popular novelist. Novelist’s 
thoughts go in at the typewriter, while eager publisher waits, and come out 
Consequently the work must be hurried, 


in two novels—spring and autumn. 
Still, the reply will 


must be unequal, must deteriorate as the years go by. 
be, man cannot live by literature alone, and it is better:to turn out the 
machine-made novel that pays than to write a ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” for a five- 
pound note. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has followed the lead of Sir Gilbert Parker 
and has gone to the Old Dominion for his inspiration. ort Amity (John 
Murray) is his latest book, and it deals with the days of Montcalm and 
Wolfe—of the struggle for mastery in Canada between French and English. 
It is a strange book, sometimes thrilling, unequally written, with now and 
again a descriptive touch that holds our fancy. But it is not altogether 
There is a certain lack of cohesion about it, and the epilogues 


satisfving. 
They are inartistic. The 


are unsatisfactory and leave a sense of confusion. 
whole book bears traces of hurried writing. For instance, we do not think 
Mr. Quiller-Couch would have let the following simile stand had he recon- 
sidered it: ‘*A man may go through life cherishing many beliefs which are 
internecine foes; unaware of their discordance, or honestly persuaded that 
within him the lion and the lamb are lying down together, whereas in truth 
his fate has never draw» the bolts of their separate cages.” Do lambs ever live 
in cages? It isa pity Mr. Quiller-Couch has not kept the entire book up to 
the level of the prisoners’ journey down stream, the character sketches of the 
bully Barboux, the hunchback Bateese, the two Indians Menehwelma and 
Muskingon. In a word, though adventure follows on adventure, and there is 
a breathless air about the whole story, /o7¢ Amity does not possess us as did 
** Dead Man’s Rock” so many years ago. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed’s last book, Nyréa (Fisher Unwin), suffers by 
comparison. If ‘*The Last Days of Pompeii” had never been written, we 
should have enjoyed it more. As it is the very names Nyria—Nydia—invite 
comparison. The story is quite entercaining, and the detailsof Roman life under 
Domitian are conscientiously rendered. Our only complaint is that it is a twice- 
told tale. The publisher urges the reviewer in a special note to give attent on 
to Mrs. Praed’s preface, which sets forth at length how, when, and why she 
has written the story of Nyria, who, it appears, is a friend of hers, 
“*a being who lived in the flesh nearly two thousand years ago. Nyria 
is, what shall I say? an entity? a ghost? a discarnate or reincarnate soul— 
I know not how to call her—to whom is due a series of incidents and portraits 
which when they touched history I have carefully verified, and which I firmly 
believe my own imagination would have been incapable of originating.” We 
leave it to our readers to be sceptical or confiding. For ourselves we hold it 


discourteous to disbelieve a lady, but we thank Mrs. Praed for the saving 


clause of her last sentence. 
FROM THE FARMS. 
THe MarkeETs. 


HE return of market prices sent out weekly by the 

Board of Agriculture is proving to be an extremely 

useful document. It gives with more authority than 

the daily paper the state of the market for the week 

previous to its being printed. As _ the statistics 

are collected from a wide area, they may fairly be taken 
to explain the general trend of prices. From the pro- 
ducer’s point of view these, at the present moment, are 
fairly satisfactory. Fat stock continued to obtain good prices 
everywhere, except at Edinburgh, where prices have been 
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falling slightly. 


live weight. Sheep, however, are 
except at 


Darlington, 
dearer. 


where porkers are 


pasture. Trade in lambs has now opened in the Eastern 
Counties, and they are in good demand. 
remained steady at low rates. 


became exhausted. Early potato-growers in Penzance are not 
doing well, the crops are so light. As far as it has gone, the 
fruit season has been a tolerably favourable one. 


Tue Hay Crop. 


In the South of England we now have had an opportunity of 


seeing the hay stacked or on the ground, and are at last able to 
form some estimate of a crop that may be fairly called gigantic. 
Naturally, farmers are making all haste to save it, and they 
do not take the trouble to cock and pile it in the old way. \s 
soon as it is dry, they rush it into a stack, and are doing so with 
more swiftness this year because of the bitter experience they 
went through last season. We have seldom seen finer crops 
than those which have now been cut in the valley of the Thames. 
It would seem that the growth has been much accelerated by the 
abundance of rain which flowed into the earth last vear. If the 


corn crops should do anything like so well, this will be a memorable 
season for farmers. 


SoME PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE Royat. 
It is always interesting to note butter-test results, and it 





7. A. Rouch, START FOR THE 
was a good idea to start this form of competition at the Royal. 
The one pity about these is that the same people win them so 
often. We should like to hear of some new-comers romping in 


and dividing the prizes. On this occasion Dr. Watney has 


distinguished himself even 
more than usual, although 


the English Cattle Society's 
medals for-the Jersey animals 


obtaining first, second, and ‘ 
third place brought out a 


formidable competitor in Mr. 
Mutton’s Primrose Day, but 
n nearly all the other classes 
Dr. Watney was first. In 
the trotting competition, as 
was expected, Mr. Louis W. 
Winans held the field against 
all competitors with his fine 
team Charlie B., Tom Nolan, 
and Passing Belle. Miss Ella 
R. S. Ross was first in most 
of the driving competitions for 
ladies. 

Park Royat STArTISTICs. 

We are afraid that the 
how at Park Royal cannot 
e described otherwise than 

ereat failure as far as 
the matter of attracting the 
public is concerned. Last 
year was the worst-attended 


VV. A. Rouch. 
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At Castle Douglas market heavy finished 
grass-fed cattle were in great demand at about 4os. per cwt. 
giving way a little at 
most of the markets, while pigs show little or no change, 
reported as 
Trade in store cattle is almost at a standstill, it being 
reported from some quarters that this is due to a shortage in 


Dead meat has 
Danish butter has been rising 
slightly as the stocks of Australian and New Zealand butter 
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show for twenty-eight previous years, and every day of 
the show held last week showed a falling off from its pre- 
decessor, so it therefore holds the worst record for the 
last twenty-nine years. The total number of paying visitors 
in 1904 Was 52,930 as compared with 65,013 in 1903. At 
Carlisle show two years ago, which was the last of those held 
in the provinces, there were 93,187 paying visitors; and in 
the preceding year in Cardiff there were 167,423 people ; that is 
to say, more than three times as many as went to see the show 
at Park Royal in the beautiful weather. The decrease appears 
to have been spread over every class. On the first day 
the charge for admission was 5s., and the number 2,011 as 
compared with 2,685 of the previous year. On the second day 
the charge was 2s. 6d., and 9,375 paid as compared with 12,057 
last year. On the third day the charge was also 2s. 6d., and 
the totals were 10,912 against 11,403. On Friday and Saturday 
the charge was Is., and on the former of these days the number 
Was 14,125 against 20,569, while on Saturday the number who 
paid was 16,457 compared with 18,299. Financially the thing 
works out in this way: The total receipts at the gates amounted 
to £4,088 2s. 6d. in 1904, whereas in 1903 they amounted to 
£5,547 3s. od. The sum in proportion, then, may be stated 
thus: If the figures in 1903 gave a loss of £9,681, what is 
likely to be the loss on the present year? At the moment, of 
course, we cannot Say, because it takes some time to get the 
accounts in and make out the balance-sheets. But the most 
ominous sign is that the shrinkage is common all round. 
It affected the entries in the first place, which seems to show 
that the farmers are not altogether happy about the society. 
Probably the great majority did not dream there was any- 
thing wrong until the proposal to have a permanent instead 

of a shifting show-yard was 

put forward. 


YACHTING -AT 
BOURNE EXD. 


QO numerous are the 
yachting engagements 
at this season of the 
year, that it is impos 
sible for us even to 

give a list of them. The most 
we can do is to select one here 
and there for purposes of illus- 
tration, and the pictures we 
show this week are of the race 
for the Queen’s Cup at Bourne 
End. The meeting was that 
of the sailing clubs affiliated 
to the Sailing Boat Associa- 
tion. The gathering was or- 
ganised in 1887, and this was 
their eighteenth meeting. It 
was favoured with delightful 
June weather, not so oppres- 
sively hot as the days sometimes 
are at this season of the year, and not so cold as to be 
uncomfortable, which is saying something about an English 
June. The wind was sufficient to sail with, though, undoubtedly, 


if the breezes had been a little fresher it would have added to 


CUP: 
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THE FIRST ROUND. 
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the excitement and the interest 
of the various events. It may 
be judged from our pictures 
that the pastime wore its most 
alluring aspect, and the meeting 
must be accounted a great 
success. A short synopsis of 
the weather may interest the 
reader. On June 2oth the 
wind was S.S.W. light; on the 
21st it was from the north- 
west and fresher, causing a swift 
race for both matches sailed on 
that day; on the 22nd the wind 
was from the west and light. 
In the racing for the Queen’s 
Challenge Cup, which took place 
on Friday, June 24th, there 
were seven entries, the winner 
being found in Estelle, rating 
0°95, belonging to the Messrs. 
Bond; the second was Mr. 
Wheeler’s Carina. 


LAWN TENNIS 
(HAMPIONSHIP 


N Monday afternoon, 
after a brilliant 
contest with Mr. 
F. L. Riseley, Mr. 
Hugh Laurence 

Doherty succeeded in retaining 
for the third time the title of 
champion lawn tennis player. 
Before touching on his play it 
may be well to summarise what 
had gone before. The meet- 
ing began on June 2oth, at 
Wimbledon, and has been 
favoured with good weather 
throughout. No American 
players entered, but two 
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Rouck. 


well-known 


CLOSE SAILING FOR THE QUEEN’S COP. 


Belgian 


champions, 


M. de Borman and M. Lemaire, took part, and won their first 


ties quite easily. 


matches. On Tuesday the 


It would be needless to go through all the 
meeting was continued at the 


All-Eneland Club, and again the two foreign representatives 


were successful, M. Lemaire 
and M. P. de Borman 


runner-up, Mr. F. 


Copyright 


beating Mr. 
L. Riseley, defeated Mr. G. 


MR. H. L. DOHERTY. 


beating Mr. A. 
Jall Green, 
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E. Beamish, 
while the 

Greville. On 
Wednesday 
some very good 
games were 
witnessed. Mr. 
Mahony was 
not quite at his 
best playing 
against Mr. 
Riseley, who, 
at the top of 
his form, had 


a very easy 
victory. Be- 
tween Mr. 
Ritchie and 
Mr. Eaves 
occurred one 
of those long 


matches that 
are not unusual 
in tennis, and 
develop purely 
and simply into 
a question of 
patience and 
endurance, 
Mr. Ritchie 
won in the end. 
The Belgians, 
M. de Borman 
and M. Le- 
maire, were 
again successful 
in the doubles, 
and each won 
his tie in the 
singles. M. 
Lemaire beat 
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Mr. S. H. Adams, and M. de 
Borman beat Mr. W. Payn. On 
Thursday once more the weather 
was as fine as could be desired, 
and the spectators had the plea- 
sure of seeing some splendid lawn 
tennis. Mr. Gore made a valiant 
attempt to put Mr. Riseley out, 
showing wonderful accuracy in 
driving from the back of the court, 
but Mr. Riseley was once more 
in excellent form, and won by 
three sets to two. The hopes of 
the foreigners were now mount- 
ing high, as M. de Borman 
beat Mr. J. McNair, but 
unfortunately M. Lemaire was 
knocked out of the running, 
his flag being lowered by 
Mr. Ritchie. However, in the 
doubles, they both proved suc- 
cessful, beating Mr. Cazalet 
and Mr. G. W. Hillyard. In 
the singles championship there 
only remained now Mr. Riseley, 
Mr. S. H. Smith, Mr. J. G. 
Ritchie, and M. P. de Borman. 
Once more the planets were 
favourable on Friday, and the 
semi-final were played off under 
pleasant circumstances. Mr. 
Riseley, on this occasion, just 
managed to get through. He 
and Mr. Smith played four 
advantage sets, each winning 
two. Then Mr. Smith retired 
from the contest. M.de Borman 
scarcely played with his accus- 
tomed  brilliancy, and = Mr. 
Ritchie, who played a_ very 
steady and accurate game, won 
easily. Saturday was not quite 
so favourable in regard to the 
weather. Indeed, for a time it 


looked as though our brief summer was rapidly coming to a 
premature end, but it cleared up in the afternoon, to the great 
joy ot the vast number ot spectators who were attracted by the 


match. 


As often happens towards the end of a championship 


meeting, one of the players was quite out of form, .probably 


wearied witb the long series of contests, and so did not make much of 


a fight. This was the case with Mr. Ritchie, while his opponent, 
Mr. Riseley, was in his most brilliant form, his services being 


severe and his 
placing = accu- 
rate. In the 
doubles, the 
Belgian pair 
succumbed to 
Mr. Gore and 
Mr. Caridis. 
The ladies’ 
championship 
had been going 
on all this time, 
and had now 
reached the 
semi-final 
stage. In it 
Mrs. Sterry 
beat Miss A. N. 
G. Green, and 
Miss A. N. 
Malcolm _ beat 
Miss ©. Mi; 
Wilson. On 
Monday, when 
the champion- 
ship was de- 
cided,thecrowd 
that assembled 
at Wimbledon 
is said to have 
been the largest 
on record, and 
it proved to bea 
very fine match 
indeed,although 
the wayin which 
the champion 
opened seemed 
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to show that it would ali be on one side. 
He won the first set easily. In the second 
set, Mr. Riseley improved, and it was 
not till after five games all had been 
called that Mr. Doherty secured the 
set. The third set was contested with 
great brilliancy on either side, but Mr. 
Doherty’s steadiness proved to be his 
advantage, and was too much for Mr. 
Riseley’s brilliance. The challenger 
won the first three games, but Mr. 
Doherty equalised, and after six all had 
been called he won the set and the 
rubber. In the doubles Mr. S. H. 
Smith and Mr. Riseley overcame Mr. 
Greville and Mr. M. |. G. Ritchie, so 
that they remained to have it out with 
the brothers Doherty, though the result 
was almost a foregone conclusion. On 
Monday afternoon, also, the final round 
ot the ladies’ championship took place. 
Mrs. Sterry beat Miss Malcolm, and 
played the holder, Miss E. K. Douglas, 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon. The large 
attendance at the meeting must have 





given considerable satisfaction to the Copyright THE LADIES’ SINGLES. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
executive, but it is also to be admired 

from another point of view. It shows the continued popularity brilliant match with her accomplished adversary. On the 
of this delightful summer game. Those who were present whole, it must be admitted that this year the meeting of 
were nearly all people who might be good or bad players, the All-England Club at Wimbledon has been a pronounced 


success, equally satisfactory 
to the players and to the 
spectators. 
but, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer once said in his anget 
to the young man who had 
defeated him at billiards, such 
skill demands a mis-spent life; 
and in admiring it, the man of 
affairs who otherwise would 
shyly take a racket in hand 
ota m ae 2 ree ‘ _-. a Saturday's lawn, 
PAS % g? ; ~~ gece abstains from a game in which 
. , - shame may come to him ina half- 
dozen voileys across the net. 
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Correspondence. 
EFFECTS OF HOT BARRELS. 

[To THE Epiter. | 
Sir,—The writer of the interesting 
paragraph under this heading in 
‘*Shooting Notes” in your paper 
of June 25th, may perhaps not be 
aware that the state of the tempera. 


ture has an important bearing upon 


consign THE DOUBLES. “COUNTRY LIFE” the ‘‘pattern” (spread of the shot), 

This can be proved by ‘‘ plating ” 
but who, at any rate, play, differing in this way immensely from a gun on a warm day, when generally a better result (é.¢., a closer pattern) 
the huge crowds who go to see criclxet and football. In the is obtained in the standard 3oin. circle than with the same gun on a cold 
latter case scarcely any of those who look on know anything day. I allude, of course, to steel barrels. —E. Ware. 








about playing the game, which to them 
is merely a spectacle or an excuse for 
gambling; but the spectators of lawn 
tennis are for the greater part players 
of the game, keenly intent on study- 
ing the style and accomplishments of 
its most perfect exponents. One could 
easily gather this from the comments 
made by the crowd, who recognised 
among other things that lawn tennis 
in its modern form is a game to be 
played quite as much with the head as 
with the hand. It is Mr. Doherty’s 
distinction that he has been very quick 
to recognise this theory and to carry 
it brilliantly into execution. 

He has now won the champion- 
ship three years in succession, and 
has every right, if he cared to do 
so, to claim for himself the title of 
best player in the world. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Riseley, who 
fought his way through the tournament 
with the greatest pluck and brilliance. 
On the ladies’ side it has to be noted 
that the holder succeeded in retain- 
ing the title after a clever and 


. 
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ANOTHER WILD HARE. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I was pleased to see my photograph of a wild hare in last week’s issue 
of your paper. 


I was enabled to obtain it owing to the kindness of Lord 
Leicester, who has most generously allowed me access to the Holkham 
estates, where the opportunities for photographing wild hares are singularly 
favourable. The hares live in the sand-hills, which, as most of your readers 
are aware, are celebrated as fir plantations, They make runs from these fir 
woods on to the neighbouring marshes, and by selecting a tree close to one 
of these runs one is enable! to conceal one’s self and the camera until 
the hares come within a few yards. On first learning of one’s proximity 
the hare generally stops long enough 
to allow an exposure to be made. 
It is a first-class opportunity for one 
who has an interest in natural history 
to study the habits of these timid 
creatures. —F, G. PENROsE, M.D. 

SINGING MICE. 

[To THE Epiror. | 

Sir,—I should be greatiy obliged if 
you could publish in your correspon- 
dence column some particulars regard- 
ing singing mice. We had never 
heard of their existence until a fortnight 
ago, when we arrived from the Con- 
tinent, and went into iodgings in an 
old house just off Oxford Circus. The 
first night we were woke up by loud 
singing, as of a number of birds, 
and our first impression was that some- 
one kept nightingales in cages. The 
next morning the landlady informed 
us they were singing mice we had 
heard, and she had read of them when her lodgers began to hear them in the 
walls. When we clapped our hands we could hear the mice running away in 
the walls, and when all was still they began again their concert, It was not 
squeaking or chirping, but sustained singing, as of canaries in a cage. If 
you can throw any light on the subject we shall be much pi-ased, as though 
we can vouch for what we have heard with our ears, our eyes have not seen 
the mice, and we are most curious to discover any particulars we can of 
them.—E. M. JouNson, 


FORTUNES 

[To THE EpDI1ok OF 

Sir,—I have been much interesied in your notes on Fortune’s Yellow Rose 
in your issue of June 11th. In 1898 I bought of a cottager in Sussex a 
I planted two not more than Ift. high against my 


YELLOW ROSE. 
**COUNTRY LIFE.” | 


dozen roses for 2s. 6d. 
house, which faces south; they were Fortune’s Yellow and the Yellow Banksian. 
Both blossomed the same year, and the Banksian has nearly reached the eaves 
of the house, and has been a sheet of blossom year after year. Fortune’s 
Yellow is halfway up the house, and as the Banksian blossoms fade they are 
succeeded by Fortune’s Yellow, which «et the present time is in all its glory, 
and will give flowers till the autumn. My soil is a #tiff’ clay, which in dry 
weather requires a pickaxe 

to make any impression on 

it.—HEeENrRY C. MALDEN, 


THRASHING 
MACHIIINE. 
[To THe Eprror. | 
Sik,—I am sending you a 


OLD 


photograph of an old 
farmyard and round cart- 
shed, which I hope you 
will think of | sufficient 
interest to insert in 
COUNTRY LIFE. The 
building was removed from 
Shalfleet Manor Farm in 
the Isle of Wight by the 
late Andrew Arnold when 
he sold the Shalfleet estate 
to the late Sir Richard 
Simeon, Bart., in or about 
the year 1834, and was 
brought to Westmeon and 
re-erected, and used for 
working 


sixty years for 


therein. the — horse-gear 
attached to the thrashing 
machine fixed in a large 
barn adjoining. There is A 
(or was) a similar circular 
**horse-house ” at Waytes 
Court in the Isle of Wight, 
the home for many generations of the Arnold family, and it was probably the 
ALICE S. BRADFORD. 


Helen 5 erry 


pattern from which the building above was taken.- 
THE CUCKOO'S TUNE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE,.’’] 


Sir,—-Some of your readers may be interested in hearing of a cuckoo who 





haunted the neighbourhood of a country house in Berkshire for five seasons 


consecutively, and fr m April to June never ‘‘changed his tune,” which 
I have heard his cry at 
nearly all hours of the night and day with no variation, His return each 


sé“ 


consisted of three clear notes, not ‘‘a stammer.” 


spring was noted with interest. The village children called him ‘‘ the cuckoo 


a 
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that hollers double!” (N.B. !) In 


the fifth vear it was observed that the voice of ‘‘ our cuckoo” was weak and 


Even nightingales ‘‘holler” in Berks 
hoarse, and he was never heard again.—K. H. S. 


THE POLLUTION OF THE RIVER TWEED. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTRy LIFE.” ] 
S1x,—Much has been written regarding the pollution of Scotland’s rivers 
and lochs, and truly one can only wonder why more is not done to remedy 
No doubt during 





the evil 
the past few years an attempt has been made by the public health authorities 
to eradicate or lessen the most glaring causes of pollution, but an observant 
eye dues not require to travel far to find 
cases where most serious pollution still 


The effects in some rivers are really serious. 


exists. To take one instance out of 
many is the pollution of the river Tweed 
by some of its tributaries. As is well 
known, the naturally lovely Tweed is fed 
by small streams, some of which run 
through the manufacturing towns of the 
Borderland, and practically the whole 
refuse of the factories of these towns 
finds its way into the streams, therea‘ter 
to be washed by the first spate into the 
True, perhaps, it is that some 
manufacturers before allowing it to 
enter the stream cause the matter to go 


river, 
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many others get rid of the refuse without 
causing it to go through any scheme of 
purification whatever. In this respect 
the river Gala is probably the worst 
offender. Joining the Tweed about three 
miles above the abbey town of Melrose, 
the Gala, for about two miles before, 
runs through the manufacturing town of Galashiels—a place of about 20,000 
inhabitants. Not only is the mill refuse allowed'to pollute the stream, but I 
understand the town has no proper recognised system of drainage, and in the 
evidence of an action recently raised in the court by the proprietrix of the 
salmon fishings just below the mouth of the Gala against the Corporation of 
Galashiels, it was stated that about one-fifth of the dwelling-houses of the town 
had private drainage systems of their own, and all were drained into the Gala. 
Ultimately, of course, all this sewage and other stuffs which are harboured in 
the river Gala find their way into the Tweed, and, besides ruining the fishings 
for which the Tweed has been so long famous, cannot fail to be a menace to 
the health of the community. Unfortunately, it is only after a spell of dry 
weather that one sees to what extent the Gala is polluted. When the river 
is low the water is so highly discoloured with sewage matter that the sight is 
often disgusting, and the stench which arises therefrom is most sickening ; and 
yet along these banks is the playground of young children, breathing the air 
contaminated by the polluted water, There can be no question that, instead 
of being a means of promoting health, the river is made to generate and 
spread disease. But, apart from a health point of view, these beautiful 
‘* silver streams ” of our border counties, which fired the poetic genius of Scott 
and Leyden, have been famed the world over for their productive salmon 
fishings. Can it be that 
the decadence of the fish- 
ings that we hear so much 
about is due tosome extent 
to the  befouled © state 
of the ** ohe 
fushing is naethin’ tae what 
it used tae be,” was the 
remark passed by a well- 
known local fisherman to 


water ? 


the writer one day recently. 
‘*T mind the day when I 
could get a dizen fush in 
aye day, but noo I think I 
dae gay weel if I get a 
dizen in a fortnicht.” And 
this old man’s remark is 
endorsed in many quarters. 
Most probably, if the 
matter was thoroughly 
looked into, one of the 
causes of that deadly 
disease which kills hundreds 
of beautiful salmon yeariy 
may be traced to the un- 
wholesome state of the 
water. The action in the 
court above referred to has 
been raised by the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry and = Mr, 
Harrison Cripps of Abbots- 
ford, proprietrix and tenant 
of the Pavilion stretch of water. It is alleged that, by allowing the town’s refuse 
to get into the river, the Corporation of Galashiels have practically ruined the 
fine salmon-beds on the above stretch of water; and to show to what extent 
damage has been caused, it was stated that during last season—one of the 
best seasons ever experienced on the Tweed—the yield of salmon was 
very much smaller than the former 
number of fish annually taken from these waters previously was about 120. 
The case has not yet been decided, but every true angler is hopeful that 
Mrs. Henry and Mr. Cripps will be successful in their endeavours to shift a 
cause of pollution which is so detrimental to the Tweed fishings.—ARTHUR 
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